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George Mifflin Dallas, for whom the City of Dallas was named, was vice president of the United States under President Polk, 
1845 to 1849. The friendship for the young Republic of Texas sa often exhibited by the great statesman and his president led to 
the giving of his name to the city. Prior to that time it had been known as Peter’s Colony. The portrait above is a reproduction 
by Kaho of a valuable autographed photograph owned by The Dallas News and hung in the lobby of that building. 
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With which we observe the age-old tradition which allows 
newspapers—even those of the highest ethics—to talk 
about their own accomplishments when the year’s out. 


a) 


Weekday circulation of The Dallas News, which was 
60,000 five years ago and averaged 86,000 for the last audit 
period, was still farther along by the year’s end. 


Sunday circulation of ‘The News had set a new all-time 


record by the year’s end. 


The News again led its field in national advertising by 
more than a half million lines. 


Strong gains during the last four months have enlarged 
the Journal’s reader-family by several thousand. 


‘The News and Journal, which classi- 
fied advertisers buy together, led the field 
in this department by nearly a million 
lines. 


The intangible assets of good will 
and reader-confidence are at a new high 
peak. 





Che Dallas Morning News 


THE DALLAS JOURNAL 
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A PRINTING PLANT Equipped 
to Meet Every Printing Need... 


Gor Speed~ 


Twenty-four hour service on four linotype 
machines plus four cylinder presses insures work 
at Boyd’s going through right on schedule. 


Bor Quality ~ 

Advertising literature in three and four colors is 
printed regularly at Boyd’s. Also complete 
| catalogs and all printing of high quality. 


Cor Service 
Full attention to all instructions, constructive 
ideas and prompt delivery go with Boyd service. 
Salesmen call for work and supervise it through 
the plant insuring undivided responsibility on 


every job. 
Gor “Responsibility ~. 
A Work can be turned over to Boyd’s with a feeling 
of full security. A long list of satisfied customers 
| Complete testifies to this statement. 
Printing = Gor “Pricesx. tay 
Plant Prices charged at Boyd’s compare favorably with 
any quotation in the city, quality of work consid- 
| eo ered. Call us for an estimate on your next print- 
ing job. 


BOYD PRINTING COMPANY 


1323-25 WooD STREET — PHONES: 2-8043; 2-8044 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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‘Preparedness x. 


Thinking business men everywhere believe that 1929 will be a 
year of general prosperity. It presents a year of unusual oppor- 
tunity to the man who thinks—who plans his business activity 
to take advantage of these opportunities. Its rewards will go 
to those who earn them and those who earn them will have to 
plan for their business and work their plans. 


Preparedness will be the keynote for 1929. Are you prepared? 
Are you laying out a definite plan of business aggressiveness? 
Part of this plan should involve adequate records and proper 
equipment in which to house them-—an attractively furnished 
office that will impress your clientele, that you are awake to the 
opportunities before you. 


Let us tell you about the equipment and record systems, too, 
that are best adapted to your line of work—that will exactly 
meet the needs of your office. 


Srewarr ()rriceSuppry Go. 


COMMERCIAL STATIONERS 
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Looking Ahead 


Dallas Chamber of Commerce Pledges Efficient Service 
to the Community 


[nos Chamber of Commerce is 
now full swing in its 1929 
program of work. The officers 
and directors are planning new 
ventures and are closely following 
those already started in order that 
early consummation may result. 

Every department has laid out 
its plans for the year, each mem- 
ber of the staff determined that 
much shall be accomplished during 
the next twelve months. 

It would require the major part 
of this magazine to give a detailed 
outline of the activities planned for 
1929. Briefly it is intended that 
every effort will be made toward 
industrial expansion, trade exten- 
sion, city improvement, aviation 
progress, and other items that 
logically enter into the work of the 
Chamber of Commerce. That the 
world may know of these and past 
accomplishments Industrial Dal- 
las, Inc., and the publicity depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce 
will be utilized to place Dallas fav- 
orably before its eyes, in advertisements and 
articles. 

On other pages of this magazine will be found 
statistical tables that give graphically the story 
of 1928. Unusually heavy increases in bank statis- 
tics, postal receipts and in trade statistics show 
that business has been generally excellent, sur- 
passing the previous year in every way. The 
steady growth of public utility connections is in- 
dicative of a growing city. 

The Chamber of Commerce promises no “boom” 
for 1929, nor for any other year. It does feel, 
however, that with the evidence of the past and 
with the prospects ahead it can predict with safety 
a continued growth here that will assure prosper- 
ity for established concerns as well as for those 





GEO. WAVERLEY BRIGGS 


Elected President of the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce for 1929 


many which will be added to our 
directory during the year. 

During 1929, many branch of- 
fices will be opened here by “for- 
eign” concerns. Branch factories 
will be built, warehouse stocks will 
be installed. Financial and profes- 
sional offices will be opened, retail 
stores will continue to increase in 
number. Several important locally 
financed projects are not far 
around the corner. The skyline at 
the end of 1929 will reveal several 
new structures. 

All these things can be predicted 
with safety, just as they were at 
the beginning of 1928. The date 
1928 will be a memorable one in 
history for the many undertakings 
accomplished or well started. This 
year will by no means shrink into 
insignificance beside it, however. 

There will be a continued in- 
crease in visitors to Dallas’ whole- 
sale market and merchants of the 
Southwest will patronize Dallas 
manufacturers more than in any 
past year. Variety of merchandise available here, 
prices favorable and a service far surpassing that 
of more distant markets has brought about this 
situation. 

Better highways and a population increasing at 
a rapid rate will increase substantially the retail 
business of the city. With this basic growth the 
structure of the city will continue to grow propor- 
tionately maintaining through the future its al- 
ready accepted designation as a “well-balanced 
city.” 

The Chamber of Commerce pledges itself to 
work for the advancement of Dallas in every way, 
co-operating with other agencies, both civic and 
governmental, in every project that leads to a 
greater Dallas. For that purpose the organization 
was formed and to that purpose it will be dedicated 
through 1929 and all succeeding years. 
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Credit Men Advertise 


Prompt Payment of Bills Being Urged By 


managers of modern business in- 

stitutions as organizers of the in- 

tegrity of the community, Herbert 
Marcus, head of the Neiman-Marcus 
store in Dallas, did not indulge them 
in too lavish praise. 


Certainly, one ventures at first 
glance, that is a sorry community 
whose citizens mature to an age when 
they deal with credit managers before 
their integrity becomes conspicuous 
enough an element in their characters 
as to be possible of, and indeed to re- 
quire organization. Yet it would be 
surprising to the general public to dis- 
cover how necessary it is to make peo- 
ple conscious of unintentional viola- 
tions, self-inflicted, on their integri- 
ties, and this despite however excellent 
early character training in home and 
school. It is the credit man who pricks 
the conscience of the public, not to the 
realization that they are false to oth- 
ers, but that they are not true to 
themselves. 


le CHARACTERIZING the credit 


The role of the credit man as a 
master psychologist engaged in the 
detection and the prevention of crim- 
inal depredations against his firm is 
not so important as that other role 
which he must play as teacher of the 
public consciousness that credit is part 
of the character. He must teach the 
lesson that credit is more to be de- 
sired than riches, for riches are dissi- 
pated while credit, once firmly and 
well established, goes on forever. 


The retail credit men of Dallas, 
grouped in their association, were one 
of the first such organizations in the 
country to follow the lead of the 
national association in attempting to 
bring the public to be credit conscious. 
They are today one of only 132 such 
associations over the country engaged 
in this effort. On November 13, 1927, 
Dallas newspapers carried the first 
advertisements of the credit men in 
a “Pay Your Bills Promptly” adver- 
tising campaign financed by Dallas 
business houses. 


_ The advertising copy, prepared by 
the Morelle K. Ratcliffe agency, ap- 
pealed to all the emotions of the av- 
erage man in asking him to pay his 
bills promptly. The average man and, 
too, the average woman; for women, 
whether independent or seemingly de- 
pendent, have much to do with dis- 
patch or slothfulness in the conduct 
of family affairs, and on them, too, 
the embarrassment of strained credit 
relations reacts with almost the vi- 
ciousness of strained relations in po- 
lite society. 


Credit, people were told, is an as- 
set, a convenience based on confidence. 
Deadbeats, it was pointed out to them, 
are not born; they are made, “Your 


Local Organization 
By IRVIN S. TAUBKIN 


attitude toward your bills,” other ad- 
vertisements told them, “reflects your 
true character.” Hence, “Pay your 
obligations promptly—build your 
character!” 


They were taught the lesson that 
credit rating is not determined by 
wealth but by the manner in which 
a person takes care of his obligations. 
“Tt pays to pay bills promptly.” Once 
there was even an ascent to the 
heights of poetry, and Bill Shake- 
speare was enlisted to write the key- 
note of one piece of copy with “Who 
steals my purse steals trash, but he 
that filches from me my good name 
makes me poor indeed.” 


Once, too, the other side of the pic- 
ture was shown, the side which shows 
the glint in the eye of the credit man 
of whom the check sharper and credit 
manipulator tries to make game. City 
Detective C. E. Pillsbury was intro- 
duced as the sleuth who works closely 
in cooperation with the association in 
the detection of those hot check art- 
ists. Another time the credit men 
were shown in conference, discussing 
with professional coldness those ac- 
counts whose credit was already bad- 
ly shaken or rapidly approaching such 
a palsy. Does your name, the con- 
cerned if reluctant payer of bills was 
asked, come up in these meetings? 


The advertisements appeared in the 
papers about the tenth of each month, 
that time when bills falling due fall 
not as the gentle rain from Heaven. 
In each of them was the refrain, pay 
promptly, pay promptly. This text 
served also for preachments from the 
credit men on family budgeting of 
finances, thrift, and guarded, careful 
purchasing. 


No estimates can be made, of 
course, of the value of this campaign, 
which made insidious use also of 
newspaper cartoons and newscolumn 
publicity. What appears to be a 
most extravagant statement is that 
which credited such a campaign with 
increasing collections in one small 
community 60 per cent. However, 
general agreement in Dallas is that 
it has increased collections to an ex- 
tent which averages more than 10 per 
cent. To continue the campaign, it is 
felt, is an investment in future pur- 
chaser policy which cannot but react 
to the benefit of both buyer and seller. 


The campaign enters now its second 
year. During the first year about 
$6,000 was spent, solely on advertis- 
ing in The Dallas News and The Dal- 
las Times-Herald. It is contemplated 
that a like amount, perhaps' one 
slightly increased, will be similarly 
spent during this year. Begun at first 
under the guidance of a committee 
whose chairman was A. I. Brilling it 


was taken over last summer by Robert 
Stern, credit manager of A. Harris 
and Company, and continues .under 
his direction. 


The constant flow of the gold of 
credit is what keeps the marts of 
commerce alive. Without that flow 
there is no commerce and society is by 
that much less alive. Like the min- 
ister the credit man seeks to make 
vital and aggressive the integrity of 
your public. Promptness, not pro- 
crastination, is his watchword. 


The committee is as follows: Rob- 
ert A. Ross, Neiman-Marcus Co.; Sam 
Hymes, Titche-Goettinger Co.; Jno. 
L. Cottingham, Dreyfuss & Son; J. E. 
Ziegelmeyer, Huey-Philp Hdwe. Co.; 
Burton Shannon, Rodgers Meyers Co.; 
Robert Stern, A. Harris & Co., chair- 
man. 





The credit man accomplished one 
of the greatest achievements of mod- 
ern sociology through his organization 
of the integrity of a community. 


The principle of credit in its inter- 
national application is a relatively 
modern development, but the credit 
man’s history may be said to have be- 
gun with Joseph. In his distribution 
of stored corn to those most deserving 
he was the first credit man applying 
principles which are today in force. 
Financiers are facing the great prob- 
lems of the world of tomorrow in 
company with the credit man who is 
rendering a distinguished service to 
humanity. The credit man is the 
fifth wheel, the one on which the 
buggy of business turns around. 


Progress has not halted but is daily 
being quickened and credit is the oil 
which facilitates the revolving of the 
machine of business. We are enter- 
ing on a terrific period of speculation 
and it is the credit man who will de- 
termine what influence on your life 
this speculative urge is to have. The 
credit man sensing the dreams of the 
people must understand their desires 
and satisfy them. Widespread educa- 
tion creates not only a better integri- 
ty but a higher duplicity and the cred- 
it man must be a master of psycholo- 
gy. Courses in the psychology of 
credit should be offered in our uni- 
versities. Organizations of credit 
men should extend their boundaries 
over the nation. The business of the 
future rests on the sales direction and 
the intelligence of our credit men, for 
eighty per cent of our business today 
is on the credit basis. Credit men 
build business by following through 
new accounts. One of the future chief 
executives will be the credit manager. 
—Herbert Marcus, in address before 
the Retail Credit Men’s Association. 
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. J. Simmons Gets Linz Award 


Lives there a man with soul so dead 


Who never, to himself, hath said, 


“This ts my own, my native land.” 
Whose heart has ne’er within him burned 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 

From wandering on a foreign strand. 


TT HE quotation may not be exact 
but the poet of many years 
ago spoke in words that live 

forever. Every great city has 
its unselfish leaders, busy men who 
find time in their personal affairs to 
serve the community in which they 
live and to lead others in service. 
The Linz Service Award went this 
year to John J. Simmons. If you would 
look in the telephone directory for 
that name you would find after it the 
modest claim “bagging”. Ask any 
citizen of Dallas about him and you 
would get such phrases as “city plan- 
ning”, “river development”, “high- 


way construction”, and others that 
show a city-wide recognition of “serv- 
ices rendered, not in line of duty”. 

Mr. Simmons was the fifth man to 
whom the award has_ been given. 
Others are Elmer Scott, sociology 
student and head of the Civic Federa- 
tion; Dr. W. B. Carroll, physician and 
humanitarian; William H. Hitzel- 
berger, “Bill”, civic worker; and Alex 
F. Weisberg, city planner, attorney. 

Service to city, whether it be 
through groups or individuals, has 
been the determining factor in award- 
ing the Linz Cup. In some instances 
this has been a quiet service, about 
which the public knew little. In 
others the very nature of the work 
was such that the honoree came vivid- 


ly into the public’s eye. No public vote 
was taken to determine the name of 
the man most valuable. Rather a 
group of men well able to judge in- 
vestigated privately the record of 
many suggested men and after many 
meetings and much discussion they 
announced their choice. 

Each man in the group below typi- 
fies the Dallas Spirit, that intangible 
but very evident something that has 
brought Dallas from a prairie town 
to a great industrial and commercial 
center. Each has the love of his city 
at heart. Each values the good of 
Dallas more than his own welfare. 

All Dallas joins with the donors’ of 
the cup, Linz Bros., in honoring the 
five men. 
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Month by month, in this column, will be recorded the growth of 
Dallas as shown by the available statistical information. 


BANK CLEARINGS 
1927 


ee ERT: .-$229,992,906.46 
February .. 196,745,819.83 
.. 220,548,122.81 
200,626,627.89 
192,025,092.80 
190,192,864.47 
182,591,715.82 
192,633,168.78 
. 255,592,042.29 
.. 284,698,815.71 
. 259,541,248.42 
240,808,716.72 

















1928 
$229,304,531.28 
202,756,886.66 
218,410,753.88 
199,600,686.28 
206,895,503.35 
200,643,340.36 
198,047,700.20 
209,277,120.12 
261,719,706.91 
320,700,640.45 
268,579,277.12 
259,564,606.14 


BANK DEBITS 
1927 


$223,308,000 
196,631,000 
211,214,000 
203,980,000 
181,433,000 
188,284,000 
185,981,000 
189,293,000 
243,714,000 
268,064,000 
258,992,000 
269,485,000 


1928 
$286,596,000 
214,275,000 
230,033,000 
209,427,000 
218,709,000 
212,089,000 
203,320,000 
211,024,000 
263,237,000 
303,578,000 
273,024,000 
297,946,000 





$2,645,992,040.40 





BUILDING PERMITS 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 

October 451,704 
November 524,932 
D b 352,525 
































Total (Dallas proper) $9,774,846 


GAS METERS 
1927 

62,479 
62,702 
62,724 
62,832 
62,885 
62,952 
63,026 
63,123 
63,354 
63,740 

64,298 

64,711 












































$2,775,500,725.75 $2,620,377,000 $2,868,258,000 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 
28 1927 


$619,989 
584,634 
858,466 
798,573 
580,560 
781,701 
870,532 
750,544 
835,144 
552,651 
717,617 
521,799 


$311,033.63 
812,651.92 
336,314.91 
802,316.28 
290,903.21 
308,521,35 
245,918.46 
306,198.75 
333,030.13 
358,282.32 
327,146.30 
422,787.67 


192 

$316,629.65 
348,879.00 
339,678.60 
804,437.00 
283,274.29 
293,806.67 
283,430.35 
306,268.20 
338,030.50 
374,047.74 
354,004.36 
428,475.83 





*$14,381,694 


1928 

64,881 
65,021 
65,532 
65,712 
65,892 
66,030 
66,081 
66,129 
66,180 
66,240 
66,289 
66,308 


$3,855,787.93 $3,970,957.00 


TELEPHONES 
1927 


65,198 
65,547 
65,854 
65,991 
65,925 
65,486 
65,364 
65,365 
65,877 
66,461 
66,859 
67,035 


68,701 
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*Includes $6,017,700 utilities construction, but does not include any building outside city limits. 
ae University Park and other suburbs bring the total building in greater Dallas to 
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“Proof of Dallas’ Progress 


History: Founded in 1841, incor- 
porated in 1871, incorporated area in 
1927, 28.31 square miles, 42nd in pop- 
ulation in 1920. 


Exporting: Only ten States ex- 
ceeded Dallas in value of exports in 
1925; handles 3,000,000 bales of cot- 
ton each year; 149 firms do business 
in foreign countries. 


Transportation: Nine trunk line 
railroads and six interurbans; steam 
lines operate 110 passenger trains, 
189 package cars and 242 express and 
mail cars daily. Dallas ranks first 
in per capita express and 14th in total 
express business. 


Education: 1382 schools, including 
45 elementary, 6 high and 80 private; 
1928 scholastic census 48,572; 1,200 
public school teachers. 


Parks and playgrounds: There are 
4,187.54 acres in parks and play- 





grounds; 15 golf courses, of which 4 
are municipal; 50 tennis courts; 31 
baseball diamonds; 20 wading and 
swimming pools; 21 basketball courts; 
fifty different parks of which 48 are 
equipped with playground apparatus. 


Police and Fire Departments: Fire 
department has 47 pieces of equip- 
ment, 23 fire stations; 589 alarm 
boxes and 386 men; there are 286 
policemen in the various branches of 
that department. 


Hotels: There are 130 hotels here, 
with guest capacity of 20,000, repre- 
senting an investment of $30,000,000. 

Amusements: Dallas has 39 the- 
aters with a total seating capacity of 
30,500. { 


Street Cars: Forty-eight million 
persons rode Dallas street cars during 
1927 over 131.83 miles of trackage. 
The railway operates nine busses, 


Climatic Conditions: 510 feet above 
the sea; average rainfall, 37 inches; 
average temperature, 65.4 degrees. 


Automobiling: Dallas has 269 miles 
of paved streets; 400 miles of paved 
highways in county and 600 miles of 
surfaced roadways. 


Manufacturing: Dallas has 675 fac- 
tories within a six-mile radius of the 
city. 


Retailing: 3,527 retail establish- 
ments employ 20,000 with an annual 
payroll of $30,000,000. 


Wholesaling: One of the first fif- 
teen jobbing centers of the Nation; 
fifth in distribution of dry goods; 
third in distribution of farm imple- 
ments; first in cotton gins, cotton 
seed products, saddlery and harness; 
500 wholesale houses employ 5,000 
salesmen. 





? if 
Motor Assessed Postal 
Manufacturing Retail Wholesale Vehicles Valuation Receipts 
1900 :.-:.:.: $ 54,055,000 $ 28,016,600 $ 197,182 
it! en 125,000,000 74,743,495 687,884 
1D15.....:.. 118,663,175 1,073,678 
1920......:.. $116,160,150 $250,000,000 600,000,000 27,248 175,598,875 2,365,913 
a) ee 87,120,113 190,000,009 450,000,000 33,735 192,982,875 2,394,458 
by 200,000,000 500,000,000 39,847 188,272,150 2,650,729 
1928........ 114,698,847 210,000,000 700,000.000 51,000 196,033,925 3,010,318 
Teed. ....... 142,867,363 230,000,000 787,500,000 56,683 209,810,675 3,105,328 
lL — 161,120,725 250,000,000 800.000,000 64,574 224,517,275 3,455,166 
1926........ 163,000,000 250,000,000 800.000,000 70,500 240,825,000 3,762,027 
i 167,890,000 255,000,000 840,000,000 71,210 246,747,700 3,855,787 
1928........ 262,000,000 882,000,000 78,024 270,348,075 3,970,957 
Building Bank Bank Bank Bank 
Permits Clearings Debits Deposits Resources 
1900........$ 674,471 $ 7,251,000 
1979... 3,196,030 26,537,140 
1916.......... 8,422,512 $ 356,300,598 $ 30,187,446 43,399,929 
i 13,755,219 1,868,685,312 $2,181,901,000 94,354,637 134,829,703 
1921........ 15,000,206 1,301,332,809 1,749,401,000 92,508,244 119,017,704 
1922........ 20,622,000 1,419,062,303 1.865,414,000 116,452,733 141,972,488 
i 20,988,469 1,865,414,000 2,065.244,000 128,829,981 152,914,761 
1924........ 30,650,564 2,208,734,872 2,178,745,000 147,991,873 174,165,194 
1936......;. 34,849,558 2,556,829,920 2,626,514,000 148,130,347 176,772,476 
Le 20,495,141 2,518,1387,650 2,537,489 ,000 135,612,595 170,928,076 
((_ — 12,053,333 2,645,992,040 2,620,377,000 158,623,374 195,976,995 
co. 16,392,740 2,775 ,500,725 2,868,258,000 177,419,579 218,339,260 
Light Telephone Gas Water Scholastic 
Meters Connections _Meters Meters Population Census 
ee 2,459 68,372 6,783 
| 14,667 8,743 92,104 16,596 
25,307 21,069 130,516 21,512 
31,227 36,159 31,341 30,731 189,244 33,006 
Se 34,260 201,088 35,487 
i). 39,471 44,363 39,826 38,233 215,498 35,833 
SRA 45,100 48,600 44,992 42,658 232,156 39,160 
L 7s 49.823 53,706 51,166 46,510 248,800 41,028 
_ Ses 55,007 60,565 57,107 51,542 264,534 43,825 
\ =e 59,006 65,176 62,328 54,264 280,000 46,676 
_ eS 61,173 67,035 64,664 56,162 290,000 47,411 
Seen 63,056 68,701 66,304 56,196 300,000 48,572 
- —~® 
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“A Well-Balanced City” 


Hardly a day passes without the press making mention in im- 
pressive headlines of the location of an important industry here or 
the expansion of some existing industry. These are items that in- 
volve hundreds of thousands and not infrequently millions, of dollars. 
What the public does not notice and seldom hears much about is the 
steady stream of smaller establishments, manufacturing, whole- 
saling, retailing, and the dozens of professional and financial offices 
opened during the course of a month. There are many big feature 
stories in Dallas’ industrial life, but the little “personal mentions” are 
just as important to the full-rounded development of the city. 


Distribution Center 

Two fifths of the population of Texas is within 100 miles of 
Dallas. Back in the days of trail driving—and there are many men 
in Dallas who remember that far back, so young is the city—that was 
considered quite a journey. Today it is three hours by automobile, 
interurban or train or an hour by airplane. Those two million people 
form in themselves a respectable trade territory but when you con- 
sider that Dallas extends its influence not only to the “magic circle” 
but to four Southwestern states with a population of 12,000,000 then 
it is easily understood why so many new Dallas citizens explain their 
presence here with the words “ideal distribution point for the 


Southwest.” 
In The Limelight 


Conventions of national prominence continue to choose Dallas 
for their future meeting places, in spite of vigorous bids by larger 
cities. Several explanations have been given for this noticeable 
favor, the most frequent seeming to be that a great deal of curiosity 
has been aroused about this amazing Southwestern city that has 
assumed the lead, and maintained it against all comers, in its section 
of the country. Stories of the “New York of the Southwest” have 
been told in every part of the nation by those who have visited here. 
The national advertising campaign has turned eyes from the north 
and east down toward the Lone Star State. The men who braved 
ridicule a few years ago to locate branch factories in Dallas are now 
termed “far visioned business men.” The old song may be para- 
phrased to “The Eyes of the World are on Texas.” 


“For Meritorious Service” 

Two Dallas men were singled out for unusual honors a few days 
ago. A group of learned men, with the love of Dallas in their hearts, 
after hours of deliberation, declared that John J. Simmons had served 
most effectively and unselfishly his city during the past year. They 
gave him a huge loving cup—the Linz Award. A few days later 
another group similar in character to the first decided that the young 
man who most earnestly had served the city was Joe C. Thompson. 
To him they gave the Junior Chamber of Commerce Award—a loving 
cup. Two things were proved: 1. The man of much wealth and 
many interests can yet find time to serve his community. 2. The 
young man busily carving a niche for himself in the world of com- 
merce can spare much of himself in his city. 





A glance at the statistical page in another part of this magazine 
will show that Dallas survived without much difficulty another 
election year. 
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When Executives Get Together 


GAHEN you and other executives in your organization get 
ge 
5 2) 


together over the annual statement and find yourselves 
confronted by the problem of reducing overhead, it’s 
time to analyze your insurance costs to see whether or 
not you are securing your protection at the lowest cost consistent 
with safety and service - - - The highly specialized, modern 
insurance engineering service and the direct, economical plan of 
operation of these two organizations have made it possible for 
business and industrial firms of the great Southwest to buy their 
protection at home and reduce the cost of their insurance approxi- 
mately a half million dollars a year, without sacrificing safety or 
service. More than $4,000,000 tn dividends paid to Texas policy- 
holders alone. 








x h 


Fire, Tornado and Hail, Plate Glass, Fidelity Bonds, 
Workmen’s Compensation, Public Liability and all 
forms of Automobile Insurance . . . at a lower net 
cost, due to our direct economical plan of operation. 


Employers Casualty Company and 
Texas Employers Insurance Association 


Home Office — DALLAS 


ABILENE BRECKENRIDGE HOUSTON ST. LOUIS TULSA 
AMARILLO CORPUS CHRISTI KANSAS CITY SAN ANGELO TYLER 
AUSTIN EL PASO NEW ORLEANS SAN ANTONIO WACO 


BEAUMONT FORT WORTH OKLAHOMA CITY SHREVEPORT WICHITA FALLS 


SOUND PROTECTION AT A LOWER NET COST 
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Dallas Secures Methodist 
General Conference 





One of the most important gather- 
ings ever landed for Dallas is the 
quadrennial General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
which will be held here in May, 1930. 
The conference lasts from three weeks 
to a month and has an attendance 
throughout of around 1,000 delegates 
and visitors, with the number running 
up possibly to several thousand when 
matters of unusual interest are being 
handled. Based on the nationally 
recognized average daily expenditures 
by convention delegates, the confer- 
ence should leave more than $250,000 
in Dallas. It is a national meeting, 
bringing prominent ministers and lay- 
men from every State, although most 
of the delegates come from the South. 


For the past three years local 
Methodists, with the Convention De- 
partment of the Chamber of Com- 
merce co-operating, have been work- 
ing to secure the gathering. The lo- 
cating committee of five met at Mem- 
vhis January 2-3. R. M. Kelly of 
Longview was the Texas member and 
did splendid work for Dallas. The 
Dallas invitation committee consisted 
of some fifteen with W. C. Everett as 
chairman and Gus W. Thomasson as 
secretary. The Chamber of Com- 
merce had had printed an elaborate 
fiftv-page illustrated leather-bound 
brief descrintive of Dallas. On the 
cover of each was vlaced in gold the 
name of the committeeman for whom 
it was intended. Mr. Everett also nre- 
sented letters of invitation from Gov- 
ernor Dan Moody and various other 
individuals and organizations from 
over the Southwest. Dallas won in 
the vote 4 to 1. with Charlotte. N. 
C.. New Orleans and several other 
cities competing. 


The Convention Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce issued as of 
January 1 a list of conventions or 
similar gatherings that will bring 
groups of visitors to Dallas during 
1929. This list was larger than the 
list issued January 1, 1928. and a total 
of 360 conventions or similar gather- 
ings were held here during 1928. At 
the first of the year it is never possi- 
ble to anticipate all the conventions 
that will come, as decision as to many 
still is in the hands of committees. 
Included in the 1929 list are seven 
national meetings, with Rotary Inter- 
national, May 27-31, American Society 
of Civil Engineers, April 21-23, Alpha 
Sigma’ Lambda Fraternity, Aug. 31, 
Sept. 1, 2, 1929, and the American 


Society of Agricultural Engineers, to 
be held in June, as the largest. 


Among the conventions scheduled 
for February are: 


Feb. 1-3—Dallas Cat Club. 


Feb. 5—Wholesale Merchants 
Southwestern Style Show. 


Feb. 5-6—Episcopal Council, Diocese 
of Dallas. 

Feb. 7-9—W. E. Easterwood, Jr., 
Company. 

Feb. 11-i8—Mid-Winter Clinic, Dal- 
las County Dental Society. 


Feb. 12—Wholesale Merchants 
Southwestern Style Show. 


Feb. 12—Texas Bankers Assn., 5th 
District. 


Feb. 13—Chevrolet 
Dealers. 


Feb. 14-17—Southwestern Confer- 
ence, Y. W. C. A. 


Feb. 16—Oakland Motor Company, 
Sales Conference. 


Feb. 16—Y. M. C. A. District Bas- 
ket Ball Meet. 


Feb. 20-21—Morris Plan Bankers 
Assn. of America (Western Section). 


Automobile 


Feb. 20-21—Superintendents of 
School Service, Southern Methodist 
Church. 


Feb. 283—Y. M. C. A. State Basket 
Ball Meet. 


Feb. 24—Imperial Shrine Hospitai 
Board. 


Feb. 27-28—Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. 


Feb. 28—Texas Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Board of Directors. 


Feb. 28—Canadian Good Will Party. 


North Texas Wholesale Grocers 
Association. 


Texas Poultry, Butter and Egg As- 
sociation. 


Texas-Louisiana Tariff Bureau. 





“Still Gaining” 


Dallas ranked seventeenth in the 
United States in total bank clearings 
for 1928, according to figures com- 
piled by Bradstreet’s Journal and pub- 
lished in their issue of January 5. 
Dallas took seventeenth position from 
Atlanta, the latter dropping to eigh- 
teenth, the place held by Dallas at the 
end of 1927. 

In totals for the year, Dallas leads 
both Houston and Fort Worth com- 
bined, the Dallas totals being $2,775,- 


500,725, as compared with Houston’s 
total of $1,825,696,000 and Fort 
Worth’s total of $729,208,000, or a 
combined total for the two cities of 
$2,554,904,000, or $220,597,000 less 
than the Dallas total. 

Dallas showed a gain in 1928 over 
1927 of $129,509,000; Houston showed 
a loss for the year of $46,879,000, 
making a net gain by Dallas over 
Houston for 1928 of $176,388,000. 
While Dallas was gaining one place 
in the list of American cities, Houston 
lost one place, yielding twenty-fifth 
place to Denver and dropping to twen- 
ty-sixth. 

The rank of the forty-five leading 
— in clearings totals for 1928 fol- 
OWS: 


Ll. New York ........... $391,627,476,000 
2. MBAS ..........:-..- 37,842,400,000 
3. Philadelphia ........ 29,377,000,000 
Rt ae 25,837,000,000 
5. San Francisco ...... 11,491,200,000 
6. Los Angeles.......... 10,825,705,000 
Ts SBRUBONG. co. coccecataccaccs 10,433,525,000 
8. Pittsburgh ............ 9,452,672,000 
Se 7,566,505,000 
10. Kansas City ........ 7,254,000,000 
11. Cleveland .............. 6,913,067,000 
12. Baltimore .............. 5,260,042,000 
13. Minneapolis .......... 4,419,614,000 
14. Cincinnati ............ 3,901,292,000 
15. New Orleans ........ 2,907,768,000 
BG; BRUTIOND ...c5.-2-2-..--. 2,849,617,000 
1%. DALLAS .............. 2,775,501,000 
TS. (AGIONEA «...............-. 2,679,446,000 
WD: Seattle ................. 2.542,920,000 
20. Richmond .............. 2,319,531,000 
4 Ca 2,311,913,000 


22. Milwaukee ............ 
Zo. © OTumant ....-..-........ 


2,158,203,000 
1,985,688,000 


24. Louisville .............. 1,936,031,000 
25. Denver .................. 1,863,583,000 
26. Houston ................ 1,825,696,000 
| i ee oT 1,626,311,000 
28. Oklahoma City .... 1,568,022,000 
oe ee 1,520,155,000 
30. Washington .......... 1,435,725,000 
31. Birmingham  ........ 1,283,850,000 
82. Indianapolis ........ 1,207,652,000 
33. Nashville .............. 1,199,465,000 
34. Memphis. .............. 1,173,097,000 
Se o> a 1,103,780,000 
ee 1,046,041,000 
87. Salt Lake City...... 956,515,000 
38. Savannah. .............. 933,667,000 
39. Columbus .............. 892,036,000 
40. Jacksonville .......... 832,569,000 
41. Providence ............ 813,885,000 
42. Rochester .............. 777,900,000 
43. Little Rock .......... 748,244,000: 
44, Fort Worth............ 729,208,000 
45. Spokane: «.............:. 700,491,000 





From Kansas City To Dallas 

The Hahn Distributing Company, 
Inc., of Kansas City has announced 
its removal to Dallas, because, accord- 
ing to Gus W. Hahn, president, “of 
Dallas’ ideal location as a distributing 
center, its warehousing facilities and 
because Dallas is close to the source 
of supply—the Rio Grande Valley.” 
The company distributes fruits and 
vegetables. 
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13,457,585 Checks Handled 
pe fore dur ing 1928 


the year 1928 





$ 178,294,835.05 
159,869,647.56 Upon the QUICK and 
166,728,084.47 ACCURATE accounting of 
regen every cent shown by these 
158,245,250.35 
155,060,948.28 totals depends the smooth 
148,987,228.04 and uninterrupted flow of 
159,215,659.01 ' 

b 9 nN S 
204256.962.77 Southwestern busines 
241,634,309.18 VIA 
211,407,593.55 
213,952,156.83 \X THAT the public rarely sees in a bank, and 

yet an important part of a bank’s service 
$2,152,941,311.99 to the individual and to business, is the ma- 
chinery for the accurate and efficient handling 

of details. 


For instance, just one department of this bank handled during the year 1928, 
13,457,585 checks and by those checks $2,152,941,311.99 changed hands. 


This means that a single department was entrusted with the detail of on an av- 
erage of approximately 45,000 business transactions each working day, involving 
an actual average of $7,176,471 a day. This does not include any incoming 
clearing house items from other Dallas banks drawn on us. 


Entrusted with this vast number of detailed transactions is a personnel trained to 
accuracy, a personnel which has available the best of modern devices for the quick 
and efficient recording of every item trusted to clearance through this bank. 


IT ts a pleasure and a privilege of the AMERICAN 

EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK to serve intimately 

so many people and to have such a part in the 
business life of the nation. 
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The Junior Chamber Service Award, 
in the nature of a silver loving cup 
offered annually by George O. Wilson, 
was presented January 8 at the organ- 
ization’s inaugural dinner, to Joe C. 
Thompson, President of the Oak Cliff- 
Dallas Commercial Association, in 
recognition of his work as a young 
man between the ages of 21 and 35, 
who has accomplished the most note- 
worthy service to Dallas and Dallas 
County during the past year. Mr. 
Thompson has been largely responsi- 
ble for the development of the Oak 
Cliff-Dallas -Commercial association 
and for existing harmonious relations 
between civic and business bodies of 
Dallas and Oak Cliff. He is active in 
the Kessler Plan work. He was in- 
strumental in getting additional prop- 
erty for Marsalis park. He worked 
tirelessly on putting over the Oak 
Cliff Medical Arts building and in ob- 
taining the municipal airport between 
Dallas and Fort Worth. 





O. Sam Cummings, well known in- 
surance man, formerly of Dallas, has 
been named state manager for the 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company 
with headquarters in Dallas. 





M. L. Clayton has been appointed 
general manager of the Shelton Chev- 
rolet Company of Dallas. 





Announcement was made early in 
January of the election of Lewis R. 
Ferguson, vice president and general 
manager of the Lone Star Cement 
Company as a director of the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Gulf Railway. 





Thruston Bower, for several years 
proprietor of the Thruston Bower 
Garage, has opened the Bower Under- 
taking Company at 3000 Maple ave- 
nue. 





Rafael Aveleyra, Mexican Consul to 
Dallas for several months, has been 


promoted to the rank of Consul Gen- 
eral and ordered to Chicago. 





Rene H. Cox has been elected presi- 
dent of the Dallas Civitan Club. The 
club was recently re-organized in Dal- 
las and is reported to be gaining in 
influence and membership. 





George Brundrett has been elected 
president of the Dallas A. & M. Club. 
Julian Foster and S. Y. Guthrie were 
elected vice presidents and W. O. 
Christensen secretary. 





Col. C. C. Walsh has been reappoint- 
ed Federal Reserve Agent and Chair- 
man of the Board for the Dallas Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. 





Work on the new ten story apart- 
ment hotel in Oak Cliff, Zang’s Boule- 
vard and Colorado street, has been 
resumed by the Morten Investment 
Company. It will be under the man- 
agement of Charles A. Mangold. 


Belief in the future of Dallas has 
resulted in a $3,500,000 lease, for a 
period of thirty-one years, to be se- 
cured by the A. Harris & Co. on its 
present quarters, according to Arthur 
L. Kramer, president of the company. 
In addition to the five stories now 
occupied in the Kirby Building the 
company leased adjoining property to 
provide for expansion. 


Miss Hattie L. Henenberg, Dallas 
attorney, has been appointed Assist- 
ant Attorney General of Texas by At- 
torney General Claude Pollard. 








T. E. Jackson has been elected pres- 
ident of the State Fair of Texas to 
succeed Harry A. Olmsted. Otto Her- 
old was elected first vice president 
=~ Rosser Coke second vice presi- 
ent. 





James F. Rodgers, for eighteen 
years associated with the management 


of the Texas agency of the Kansas 
City ‘Life Insurance Company is now 
vice president and agency manager of 
the American Life Insurance Com- 


pany. 


H. Stanley Marcus has been elected 
secretary of the Neiman-Marcus Co., 
relieving A. L. Neiman, retired. Mr. 
Marcus will serve also as manager of 
merchandising in the ready-to-wear 
department. 








R. C. Griffith has been appointed 
land and industrial commissioner of 
the Texas and Pacific Railway, to 
succeed the late Frank J. Burke, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement of 
J. L. Lancaster, president of the rail- 
road. 





George I. Plummer has been elect- 
ed president of the Dallas Electric 
Club. 





E. E. Turquette of the Shaw Jewel- 
ry Company was elected president of 
the Dallas Retail Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation. Other officers elected were 
Gus Cohen and J. R. Cook vice presi- 
dents and J. E. R. Chilton, Jr., secre- 
tary. 





Dr. J. M. Martin of Dallas has been 
elected president of the Dallas County 
Medical Society. 





W. W. Fisher, Dallas realtor, has 
been elected president of the Dallas 
Real Estate Board to succeed Roy E. 
Smith. 





Otto Schubert, manager of the 
Adolphus Hotel, has been elected 
president of the Dallas Hotel Men’s 
Association, to succeed Hayden Hud- 
son. 





Purchase of thirty-eight stores in 
Texas by Clarence Saunders, Inc., 
from the Flemister Company for 
$500,000 was announced in December 
by W. E. Carter of Dallas, who will 
serve as manager of the Dallas, Fort 
Worth and Wichita Falls stores. 





R. M. Caldwell, professor of civics 
and government of the Woodrow Wil- 
son High School has been elected 
president of the Texas State Teachers 
Association. 
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Tuzaes a new- 
fashioned Art Metal 
Steel Desk for every 
type of office work 
—from the de luxe 
executive suite to the 
most simple come 
mercial type desk. 









ure the New 








PICTURE a desk with all those 
new refinements and innovations 
in fittings that you have always 
wanted and couldn’t get—until 
now. 


That is the new-fashioned Art 
Metal Steel Desk—newly de- 
signed especially for you. A 
practical, long-life, friendly desk 

. - a desk that embodies all 
the usual Art Metal qualities of 
strength, fire-resistance and 


Art MNaxal 


CLARKE & COURTS 


Manufacturing Stationers—Complete Office Outfitters 





‘tashioneg 


ART METAL DESK 
in your office / 


dust exclusion p/us advances in 
design and construction that add 
immeasurably to working com- 
fort and office efficiency. And 
they are lower in price, too— 
thanks to improved manufactur- 
ing methods. 


Make it a point to see these new- 
fashioned Art Metal Steel Desks 
at our salesrooms now, or send 
for your copy of the Art Metal 
Desk Catalog. 





1506-08 Young Street 


DALLAS 


FREE PARKING SPACE IN REAR OF BUILDING 
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Restland Attracts National Attention | = 
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RIDE, as well as wisdom, | cs Europe. The most radical change 


“Dust thou art, to dust re- | 


has prompted nearly three | penalty | from the old-time cemetery, and 


thousand Dallas families to Was not spoken of the soul’’ the one that has appealed to Dallas 


—Longfellow. rest 












purchase burial plots in Restland || citizens, is the elimination of mon- 











Memorial Park, out on_ the ‘ : uments—in other words, Restland - 
cemetery development in America. 


Greenville Road, a _ property will never be a cemetery of Tomb- heig 


This beautiful cemetery em- 
which has attracted national at- braces all of the modern ideas Stones. Other features, command- Whi 











tention as one of the most superb- found in outstanding develop- ing instant approval, are sidewalks || war 
ly beautiful examples of modern ments of this country, as well as with every lot, perfect drainage, cent 
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generous distribution of beauty 
spots of flowers and shrubbery, 
perpetual care of entire grounds, 
and uniform restrictions as to in- 


dividual planting on plots. 


Carr P. Collins, President of 
the Fidelity Union Insurance Co., 
of Dallas, is Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. H. W. Gee, 
of the American Trust Co., is 
Secretary- Treasurer of the organ- 
ization, while Grover A. Godfrey, 
former President of the Associated 
Salesmanship Clubs of Texas, is 
Director of Sales. | Associated 
with these officials, are such men 
as Epps G. Knight, Eugene De- 
Begory, George A. Brewer, V. A. 
Collins, Geo. A. Chatfield, Joseph 
E. Earnest, J. W. Simmons, R. K. 
Wooten, M. C. Weaver and Hal. 


H. Collins. 


Something of the beauty of 
Restland may be seen from the 
photographs reproduced here, but 
they do not do full justice to the 
scenic spots. The evergreens, the 
well-cropped lawns, the winding 
drives, and the rolling hills in the 
background, all give to the park 
an atmosphere of peace and quiet, 


rest and comfort. 


An entrance portal of majestic 
height, built of genuine Georgia 
White Marble, and costing up- 
wards of $60,000.00, holds the 


center of interest. Visitors from 


California say that it is even more 
beautiful than the marble portals 
of which many Pacific Coast me- 
morial parks boast. There are 


over 60,000 square feet of paved 








A bree 


I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 


A tree whose hungry mouth ts 
prest 

Close to the earth’s sweet flowing 
breast ; 


A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray. 


A tree that may in summer wear 


A nest of robins in her hair. 
) 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain, 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 


—Joyce Kilmer. 




















walks, miles of water lines, as well 
as rolled driveways, all of which 
go to make Restland the most 
modern of cemetery developments 


in this part of the country. 


Following a recent meeting of 
the Board of Directors of Rest- 
land, Carr P. Collins, Chairman, 
announced that an immediate ex- 
penditure of $50,000.00 to $75,- 
000.00 had been authorized for 
a landscaping, planting and devel- 
opment program at Restland, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Lee M. 
Jenney, Consulting Landscape 
Architect and Engineer. Mr. Jen- 


ney is best known to local citizens 
because of the noteworthy work 
which he has done in and about 
Dallas, the most notable of which 
is Armstrong Boulevard, in High- 
land Park West, known every- 
where as an eminent example of 


art in landscape. 


The last front-section of Rest- 
land was placed on the market 
January Ist, at pre-development 
prices, and these prices will natur- 
ally increase as development plans 
progress. This gives to many 
families in Dallas the opportunity 
to select choice lots in a front sec- 
tion of the grounds. Courtesy 
cars are furnished, without any 
obligation whatsoever, to convey 
Dallas families to this property 


for an inspection. 


This development has been apt- 
ly named Restland Memorial 
Park, for its every tree—flowers— 
shrubbery—soft rolling lawns— 
quiet peaceful atmosphere—a | 1 
lend to it an air of restfulness. 
Nature, as if to welcome back to 
her heart those whom she sent out 
so hopefully so many years ago, 
has joined with the ingenuity of 
landscape artists, and turned the 
Such 


is the intention of the designers— 


place into a fairy garden. 


to create in the lot buyer a pride 
of ownership and to create in the 
community pride in a new scenic 


spot. 
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| National Life Insurance Company of 


Leake, Henry, Wozencraft 
' & Frank 


Attorneys At Law 
Suite 604 Magnolia Building 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

Sam A. Leake, W. T. Henry, Frank W. 

Wozencraft, Joseph D. Frank, 

Harold H. Young 

General Civil Practice 
Representative References: 
NEW YORK 


Radio Corporation of America 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 

The Bradstreet Company 

Charles Broadway Rouss, Inc. 
CHICAGO 

James B. Clow & Sons 


the United States of America 
ST. LOUIS 
American National Assurance Company 
John E. Mitchell Company 
DALLAS 

Sanger Bros., Inc. 
Oriental Oil Company 
American Life Insurance Company 
Graham-Brown Shoe Company 
Any Dallas Bank. 
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THE PIVOTAL POINT 


of the 
Dallas Wholesale Market 





Wholesale Merchants 
Building 


The home of scores of 
wholesalers and 
manufacturers 
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Investments 


A complete investment service. We 

handie both listed and unlisted se- 

curities. Our service at your com- 
mand. 


LEAVELL & COMPANY 


1411 Republic Bank Bldg. 
Phone 2-1009 














Falcon Planes Speed Up Air 


- Mail 


The policy of the National Air 
Transport, Inc., since the inaugura- 


‘ tion of the air mail from Dallas, has 


been to use every effort to give the 
citizens of this city the best possible 
service. In line with this policy, the 
company has just put in operation 
new Falcon planes on the Dallas-Chi- 
cago run. The first type of plane 
used on this line, commencing May 
12, 1926, was a Curtiss Carrier 
Pigeon, which proved a sturdy, de- 
pendable ship. When the night serv- 
ice was started, February, 1928, the 
Pigeon was still performing valiant- 
ly, but was replaced in May by the 
Douglas mail plane. The Douglas 
was considerably faster, and enabled 
the N. A. T. to make the flights, 
from May on, in record time, but the 
demand is ever for fast and faster 
speed, and in response to this demand, 
and its recognized policy, the Na- 
tional Air Transport, Inc., has now 
replaced the Douglas planes on this 
run with brand new Curtiss Falcons. 

The Falcon mail plane was con- 
structed by Curtiss at the Buffalo 
plant, and is the same type as the 
Curtiss attack plane, used in the 
Army, with certain modifications to 
adapt it to commercial use. The new 
plane has quickly proved its value. 
George Grogan and Edmund Matucha, 
on the run from Dallas to Chicago, 


Flights 


hung up a record of six hours and 
forty-three minutes on the 995 mile 
flight. Again on December 29th, 
Grogan, coming south, left Kansas 
City at 3 a. m., being delayed one 
hour and fifty minutes awaiting con- 
nection, and covering the 541 miles to 
Dallas in the actual flying time of 
three hours and fifty minutes, ar- 
riving on schedule. He flew from 
Oklahoma City to Fort Worth on this 
run, 180 miles, in one hour flat, or at 
the rate of three miles per minute. 
The record to Chicago, however, did 
not stand very long, because on the 
night of January 2nd, R. L. Dobie, 
piloting the Falcon from Dallas to 
Kansas City, and Paul Johnson from 
Kansas City to Chicago, hung up a 
record of six hours and twenty-three 
minutes actual flying time, or at the 
rate of 2.6 miles per minute. Chang- 
ing the equipment to keep pace with 
the increasing demand for fast and 
still faster service, has called for 
the expenditure of a vast sum of 
money. The policy of the National 
Air Transport, Inc., is to offer the 
Southwest the best possible service 
that modern equipment and _ skilled 
personnel can possibly render. Such 
a policy deserves and merits the con- 
tinued support of the business worid 
and should result in an ever increas- 
ing use of the air mail. 


Kennedy Interests In New 
Building 


The purchase by W. D. Kennedy of 
the two-acre tract and warehouse at 
3110 Oak Lane avenue, on the South- 
ern Pacific tracks, from Barrett & 
Co., for a consideration of $42,000 has 
been announced by Charles T. Paul 
and A. D. Hudson of J. W. Lindsley 
& Co., who made the sale. 


Mr. Kennedy is president and gen- 
eral manager of the El-Food Corpora- 
tion, Kennedy Brokerage Company, 
Real Arts Advertising Company and 
the Kennedy Machine and Brass Com- 
pany. All of these concerns will be 
located on the property. Additional 
buildings will be erected and the com- 
pleted group, to be known as the 
Kennedy Building, will represent an 
— of approximately $250,- 
000. 


The property purchased contains 87,- 
000 square feet and there is a brick 
warehouse, 100 by 300 feet. This 
building will be remodeled and will 
contain the offices of all four com- 
panies. In addition it will house the 
factories of the El-Food Corporation 
and the Real Arts Advertising Com- 
pany. Other buildings will be erected 


for the plant of the Kennedy Machine 
and Brass Company. 

Mr. Kennedy said ‘that the employed 
personnel would be increased to 104 
persons. A. H. Knepper, for sixteen 
years with a St. Louis manufacturing 
concern, will be vice president and 
superintendent of the machine com- 
pany. 

The El-Food Corporation and the 
Kennedy Brokerage Company have 
been located on the eighth floor of the 
second unit of the Santa Fe Building. 
The Kennedy Machine and Brass Com- 
pany is now at 2236 Live Oak street 
and the Real Art Advertising Com- 
pany at First avenue and Santa Fe 
street. 

The El-Food Corporation, formerly 
of Newark, N. J., was purchased by 
Mr. Kennedy in January, 1926, and 
the factory moved to Dallas. The 
mayonnaise and salad dressings made 
by the company are distributed all 
over the United States. The Real 
Arts Advertising Company manufac- 
tures advertising statuary. Mr. Ken- 
nedy purchased the controlling inter- 
est in the American Machine and 
Brass Company in May of 1928. 
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New Members 


The following new members have 
been added to the roll of The Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce: 


International Travelers’ Assurance 
Co., Medical Arts Building, life, health 
and accident insurance, budget in- 
crease. 


Taylor Freight Lines, Inc., 1100 
Wood Street, motor freight. 
Union Transfer Company, 1210 


Marilla Street, Transfer Co. Motor 
Freight Line. 

Corsicana-Mexia Motor Line, 1004 
Collins Street, motor freight lines. 

East Texas Truck Lines, West Com- 
merce St., motor freight transporta- 
tion. 

Homestead Development Co., 4232 
Cedar Creek Drive, real estate and in- 
surance. 

Johnson Storage & Distributing Co., 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Texas Life Insurance Co., 
Praetorian Bldg., insurance. 

Knaur Cheese Co., 4484 Cedar Creek 
Drive, manufacturer and sales, cheese. 

Mangrum Bros. Motor Lines, White- 
wright, Texas, motor freight lines. 

Sproles Motor Freight Lines, 109 N. 
Houston St., motor freight lines. 

C. P. Poulk, Santa Fe Furniture 
Market, Santa Fe Building, furniture 
brokers. 

Mrs. Baird’s Bread Co., Bryan and 
Carroll Sts., bread baking. 

C. P. Brewer, care Dallas Chamber 
of Commerce, Extension Service, Uni- 
versity of Texas, individual. 

Henry M. Bufkin, 609 Cotton Ex- 
change Bldg., Representative National 
Bank of Commerce in N. Y., banking. 

Medina Shores, 703 Marvin Bldg., 
winter and summer resort develop- 
ment. 

S. Y. Matthews & Son, 325-6-7 Kir- 
by Bldg., insurance. 

The Celotex Company, 209 Exposi- 
tion Ave., insulating cane fibre board. 

Union Deposit Company, 1612 Re- 
public Bank Bldg., collateral trust 
bonds. 

Matson Navigation Company, 1303 
Athletic Club Bldg., steamship lines. 

Dixie Motor Coach Corporation, 701 
Jackson St., bus line. 

The Jewish American, 1905% Main 
St., newspaper. 

R. T. Thomas, 910 Kirby Bldg., real 
estate (Rio Grande Valley Lands). 

Russell’s Transfer Line, 1432 Jim- 
town Road, motor truck line. 

Atlantic Life Insurance Co., 1208 
Santa Fe Building, life insurance. 

Southwestern Transportation Com- 
pany, motor freight lines. 

Electrical Workers Local No. 59, 


Labor Temple, T. C. Morrison, repre- 
sentative, organization labor. 
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Striking Beauty Plus Utility 


Demonstrating Artistic Effects Combined With 
Efficient Lighting 




















Portal of New Southwestern Bell Telephone Building showing lighting in Lobby. 
Here delightfully charming effects have been secured in the lighting scheme with 
100% efficiency in providing adequate illumination 


IME WAS when little thought was given to artistic effects in planning the lighting for public places. 
That this era belongs definitely among the things numbered in history is demonstrated nowhere in Dallas 
more effectively than in the entrance of the aew Southwestern Bell Telephone company’s building on 


Akard street. 


As will be gathered from the accompanying photograph, the architects and illumination engineers who 
planned this impressive entrance have combined utility and art in an ensemble that delights the eye and 
gratifies the aesthetic instinct that exists in every human mind. 


Having seen the picture, the reader 


One cannot enter this imposing lobby without a genuine thrill. 
Visualization will confirm 


can give himself no greater treat than to examine the actual scene in person. 
and supplement the highest expectations. 


Business men frequently overlook the possibilities of improving their business surroundings through 
the co-operation of the illumination engineer. The disposition to assume that lighting conditions are 
more or less fixed is quite too widespread. 


Gradually the impression is gaining ground that the services of an illumination engineer are worth 
while and business men are giving this idea more consideration than formerly. 


Dallas Power © Light Company maintains an advisory service which is at the disposition of the 
public. The suggestion is offered that this service be utilized. Dial the company’s number—2-9321— 
ask for the Illumination Engineer and set up a contact that will be mutually helpful and beneficial. 


Dallas Power & Light Company 
\ —— 
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Full Year Completed by Young 


Business Men 


S AN organization of young 

business men between the 

ages of 21 and 31, this group 

of 306 members banded to- 
gether are year by year reaching a 
stage of greater usefulness to Dallas 
and to the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce, particularly in the capacity of 
assuming work on projects arising in 
the Civic Department of the latter 
organization. The year just past has 
been one of marked accomplishment 
under President Sam P. Kohen. 


The Junior Chamber has followed a 
course of wholehearted cooperation 
with many of the city’s commercial, 
industrial, civic and patriotic organ- 
izations and has assisted materially in 
work adapted to building a greater 
Dallas. 


The sale of opening day keys for 
the State Fair of Texas was one of 
the major undertakings and the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, which had 
charge of the sale of the keys among 
business houses of Dallas, reported 
approximately 23,646 sales. 


As a result of the large advance 
sale of keys, the attendance on the 
opening day of the Fair broke all 
previous records with 68,557 persons 
passing through the gates. 


An Armistice Day Parade com- 
memorating the armistice signed in 
France 10 years ago was arranged 
by Junior Chamber members with the 
help of many service organizations of 
Dallas and proved a fitting spectacle 
which was viewed by many thousands 
of local citizens and visitors. 


The parade was undoubtedly the 
most comprehensive celebration of the 
cessation of war since November 11, 
1918. The event was different, by far, 
from the original day a decade ago 
when citizens nerves being on edge, 
worn out and distracted, they went 
into a riotous celebration. The most 
recent celebration was carried out in 
an orderly manner, having double sig- 
nificance, that of honoring the war 
dead and, at the same time, revived 
memories of the passing of the ten- 
year mark of the period of peace. 


An annual philanthropic affair of 
the Junior Chamber is to provide the 
Dallas Street and News Boys Club 
with a Christmas Tree, adding to the 
Christmas of some 225 news boys. 
The general membership subscribes 
for this purpose individually and the 
funds thus gathered are used in sup- 
plying these street urchins with 
stockings, handkerchiefs and filling 
the stockings with fruit, candy and 


other delicacies. Each year has seen 
the list of needy grow and the organ- 
ization has consequently enlarged its 
contribution, the past Christmas being 
the largest party to date. 


In addition to caring for the news 
boys during the 1928 holiday season, a 
new angle was attempted and resulted 
in very gratifying success in the form 
of a Radio Christmas Tree, sponsored 
by the Junior Chamber and cooperated 
in by one of the local radio stations 
along with a local newspaper. 


The program, under direct charge 
of K. Bertucci, Junior Chamber di- 
rector, brought in by radio and news- 
paper appeal, several thousand toys, 
gifts and articles of clothing to a cen- 
trally located downtown headquarters 
room where each contribution was re- 
corded and classified. Arrangements 
were made with a number of charit- 
able and welfare organizations of the 
city who requested toys in the amount 
to suit their need and distribution was 
made by these various groups while 
the Junior Chamber confined its acti- 
vity to broadcasting the appeal and 
collecting the gifts. The plan in no 
way conflicted with the several bodies 
who, throughout the year or during 
the holiday season have appealed for 
such assistance from the citizens of 
Dallas, but added materially to the 
number of such gifts for distribution 
to the needy children of the city. 


Officers for 1929 


Officers elected for the current year 
are John L. Briggs, President, K. 
Bertucci, J. Howard Hayden and Dr. 
H. L. Rice, Vice Presidents and J. D. 
Francis, Treasurer. Additional mem- 
bers of the Board are: Horace E. 
Gill, J. Ed. Jay, Jr., Sam P. Kohen, 
Harry B. Merrill, John A. Nance, 
Thos. F. Nash, James H. Newett, 
Harry L. Atkinson, Geo. A. Brewer, 
Jr., Lloyd E. Elliott, Ed. A. Herzog, 
Alphonso Ragland, Jr., and Colby E. 
Smith, Jr. 


The first meeting of the new year 
was held by the Board of Directors 
January 3rd at which time a compre- 
hensive program of work, ranging 
from Meeting and Committees down 
through the files of Membership, 
Finance, Publicity and Office Admin- 
istration to Commercial, Industrial 
and Civic activities, was presented to 
the Board for its consideration. A 
complete outline of these items of 
work will be made available during 
the month and promises a year of 





greater accomplishment than at any 
time heretofore. 


Inaugural Party 


The annual Inaugural Party of the 
Junior Chamber was held this year at 
Dallas Country Club, where, with im- 
pressive ceremony, the new officers 
took their places at the helm of the 
organization. Dr. H. L. Rice, newly 
elected Vice President and a director 
for the past year was Chairman of 
Committee on Arrangements. 

An added feature of this year’s 
party was the presentation of the 
Junior Chamber Service Award for 
1928, in the form of the George O. 
Wilson Cup, offered to any young man 
between the ages of 21 and 35, re- 
siding in Dallas or Dallas County who, 
by selection of a Committee of six 
judges who are not members of the 
Junior Chamber, is acknowledged to 
have rendered the greatest service in 
any manner of ways to Dallas or Dal- 
las County during the past year. 

The judges this year are J. B. 
Adoue, Chairman; C. J. Crampton, C. 
O. Dunton, Elmer Scott, Dr. O. M. 
Marchman and Judge W. M. Holland. 

George O. Wilson, a charter member 
and former president of the Junior 
Chamber is offering this award an- 
nually with a view toward placing an 
objective before the young men be- 
tween the ages specified, which may 
urge them to greater accomplishments 
than they have heretofore attempted, 
especially in matters wherein the wel- 
fare of the city in which they live is 
concerned. The cup, on its first 
presentation, went to Julius Schepps, 
who still gives of his time to Junior 
Chamber affairs. 


Mid-Winter Conference 


Memphis, Tennessee, will be the 
scene of the annual Mid-Winter Con- 
ference of the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce on January 19 
and 20. The conference will be of- 
ficially opened by Earnest Baetz of 
San Antonio, National President, at 
10 o’clock Saturday morning and will 
continue until Sunday evening with 
sufficient work and entertainment to 
occupy every minute of the delegates’ 
time. 

The officers and directors of the na- 
tional body and the national councilors 
of the member Junior Chambers of 
Commerce will be in attendance and 
President Baetz has announced that 
the meetings will be open-to all mem- 
bers of the affiliated bodies of the 
United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Dallas will have a representation of 
some six or eight members present. 


John L. Briggs, newly elected Presi- 


dent of the Dallas group and a Di- 
rector in the national body is prepar- 
ing to attend, as is Vice President 
Rice, who holds the appointment of 
National Counciior. 
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Dallas, Leader 


No Southwestern city is more for- 
tunately located, from a geographical 
standpoint, for serving a widespread 
territory, than is Dallas. 

Located in the heart of the black 
soil cotton belt Dallas received its 
first impetus from agricultural de- 
velopment around her. The rapid 
population of North and _ Central 
Texas resulted in the establishment 
of trading centers that later grew in- 
to flourishing towns. It was but natur- 
al that Dallas should grow into a 
wholesale and jobbing center to serve 
these towns. Following on the heels 
of a wholesale business now nearing 
the $1,000,000,000 mark is the pres- 
ent trend toward industrialization of 
Dallas. Twelve million people spend 
six billion dollars in the four south- 
western states of Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Louisiana and it takes 
but a glance at the map to realize 
the strategical position occupied by 
Dallas. 

Dallas is in the natural channel of 
transportation, both north-south and 
east-west. This advantage made Dal- 
las one of the early railroad towns of 
the State, gave its present nine trunk 
lines. and made it a nationally recog- 
nized distribution point. It gave Dal- 
las its three air mail lines. soon to be 
followed by others for which contracts 
have been let. 

Natural advantages are not all, 
however, that have contributed toward 
the building of a city of 300,000 people 
out of what fifty years ago was a 
prairie town. 

Pioneers built the village. Pioneers 
of the same courageous spirit are 
building the city. Not content with 
an “average” city they established 
their city as the leader in the South- 
west, commercially, industrially, fi- 
nancially and scientifically. Wide- 
awake to the progress being made by 
other Southwestern towns they are 
exerting every energy toward main- 
taining that leadership. 





Kress Improvements 
Planned Here 


Construction of a new building for 
the S. H. Kress & Co. store, 1404 Elm 
street, will begin within a few days, 
according to announcement by G. H. 
Paul, Dallas manager. The building 
will cost about $250,000 and in addi- 
tion to housing the main Dallas retail 
store will contain headquarters for 
the entire state organization. It will 
be five stories high and the finest 
building erected by the company in 
the South. 





New Building for Hamilton 
Motor Co. 


A new $125,000 automobile building 
for the C. S. Hamilton Motor Com- 
pany is being erected. The company 
was recently appointed Chrysler dis- 
tributors for this territory. The new 
building will be of most modern con- 
struction and is located at Bryan 
street and North Pearl. 
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choosing his location. 
. 


1010 ELM _ ST. 


Puoto G 


R. HAGGAR studied for several years the cities of the South and then 
chose Dallas as the site of his clothing factory. When buyers saw the 
type of bis merchandise they brought their business to him and the result 


has been that Mr. Haggar has found difficulty in keeping production up to demands. 


Montgomery's, where quality is the rule, is glad to number Mr. Haggar 
among its new clients, for he chose his photographer with the same care he used in 


J. M. HAGGAR, 
President, The Haggar Company 


PHONE 7-1158 
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WE have very desirable office 


space arranged with warehouse 
or exhibit space adjacent 
thereto 





Dallas Transfer & Terminal Warehouse Co. 


SECOND UNIT, SANTA FE BUILDING 


The service 
you buy 
from us is 
based on 
forty years 
of 
experience, 
* & 


Our 
facilities 
unequalled 
in the 


. —_.— South 









DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Fire Hazards Reduced 


Prevention Council Doing Effective Work in Dallas 


A substantial reduction in fire loss- 
es during the three year period be- 
ginning January 1, 1926, according to 
a report of the Dallas Fire Prevention 
Council just issued. 

The report is as follows: 

Fire losses in Dallas—includes all 
losses—Fire Marshall’s figures: 





oss, year 1926..............--:: $2,469,415.75 
les, Year 1926......-.:---..--- 1,831,360.00 
Loses; year 1927..........-..... 1,594,507.00 

Loss, year 1928 (Dec. 
Oe a a 1,530,927.00 

Reduction—1926 as to 
Mee re 638,055.75 

Reduction—1927 as to 
eee ee 436,853.00 
$1,074,908.75 


Less Increase 1928 


over 1927 ...... eo are 136,420.00 


Net reduction in loss- 

es, 3 year period of 

Fire Prevention Work $938,488.75 
Premiums paid on Dallas Insurance: 


OEE» eee ee $2,820,795.70 
BURY ooh ree 2,656,544.37 


Reduction in premiums....$ 164,251.33 














Reduction in Insurance Rates for 
Dallas 

In March, 1926, a penalty of 9% 
was assessed agairst all Dallas fire 
insurance, due to excessive losses dur- 
ing the previous three-year period. 
Due to reductions in losses, the fol- 
lowing reductions in penalty have tak- 
en place: 


og Mc | eae rrr 6% 
1928 wemuction:...............-2sc:.. 38% 


This eliminated all the penalty on 
Dallas fire insurance. Preliminary 
figures now assure Dallas a credit of 
3% on 1929 insurance, and indicate 
that this credit may be 6%. It is im- 
possible to definitely ascertain until 
complete reports of local insurance 
agents are filed at Austin, March 1st. 

It is interesting to note that not 
only have losses been radically re- 
duced, but there has also been marked 
decline in per capita losses. The 1925 
census estimate of population for Dal- 
las was 195,000. Fire losses for the 
year were $2,469,415.75 or $12.66 per 
capita. In 1927 the census estimate 
of population for Dallas was 211,600. 
Fire losses for the year were $1,394,- 


Increasing Insurance Premiums. 


507.00 or $6.59 per capita. With pop- 
ulation increasing, and the loss reduc- 
tion maintained, this figure—per cap- 
ita loss—will probably show less than 
$5.00 for 1928. 

Summarizing three years of work, 
we find the following: 
Savings through reduced 

Lo ee eae ee $ 938,488.75 
Savings in premiums 

through elimination 

of penalty (1927 actual) 164,251.33 


$1,102,740.08 


There is an even greater savings 
which does not appear, and cannot be 
shown. This is the economic. For 
every dollar lost through fire there 
are several others lost through inter- 
ruption to business, loss of time and 
wages by employes, etc. This is in 
the end the more far-reaching loss. 

In view of the time and effort which 
you and the members of the Dallas 
Fire Prevention Council have put in- 
to this work, you will doubtlessly be 
interested in the following letter from 
Mr. T. Alfred Fieming. Mr. Flem- 
ing is chairman of the Committee on 
Fire Prevention & Clean-Up Cam- 
paigns of the National Fire Preven- 
tion Association. His letter is as fol- 
lows: 

“T take great pleasure in advising 
vou that Dallas was considered the 
winning city for the State of Texas 
in the recent Merit Competition held 
by the International Committee on 
Fire Prevention and Clean-Up Weeks 
of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation.” 

“This is indeed a splendid accom- 
plishment and I sincerely congratulate 
your city on being able to carry out 
such an outstanding program of fire 
prevention. I hope that the success 
of this year will be an incentive for 
your citizens to do still more in this 
important work and to assist in en- 
listing the support of all other ad- 
joining towns or cities in similar ac- 
tivity.” 

In the bulletin which he attaches, 
Mr. Fleming shows that 255 cities 
entered this contest and from these 
eight were selected as outstanding in 
the United States. Dallas was one 
of these eight. This is_ distinctly 
complimentary to the members of the 
Dallas Fire Prevention Council, who 
drafted and carried out the program 
which made possible this recognition. 





S. Oshimo has been appointed man- 
aging partner of the Southern Cotton 
Company to relieve J. Inouye who re- 
signed from active management early 
in January. 





T. H. Harbin of the Trinity Farm 
Construction Company of Dallas has 
been appointed president of the newly 
organized Republic Bank and Trust 
Company at Waxahachie. 
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Results Evident From 
Advertising 





The national advertising campaign 
of Industrial Dallas, Inc., under way 
for the last eight months, is believed 
largely responsible by the Industrial 
Department, for the remarkable in- 
crease in 1928 over 1927, of the num- 
ber of national concerns to establish 
branches in Dallas. Facilities for 
serving the Southwest were placed in 
Dallas during 1928 by 164 national 
concerns, aS compared with eighty- 
eight for 1927. These facilities con- 
sist of manufacturing plants, distri- 
buting branches, sales offices or ware- 
house stocks. 

In the eight months since the cam- 
paign began, 1,902 inquiries have been 
received as a result of advertising 
appearing in 32 general and trade 
publications. From these inquiries the 
Industrial Department has classified 
612 as definite prospects for branches 
in Dallas, with 1,175 from individuals 
and 215 from other chambers of com- 
merce, public utilities, banks, bond 
houses, advertising agencies and simi- 
lar organizations. 

It is not possible to determine what 
percentage of the individual inquiries 
are executives, making inquiry on 
personal stationery in order not to 
disclose their identity during prelim- 
inary negotiations. It is _ believed, 
however, that there are a number of 
substantial prospects in that list that 
will materially add to the total num- 
ber of definite prospects that the ad- 
vertising campaign has developed. 

Effect of advertising is by nature 
cumulative, and for that reason it is 
expected that results in the second 
year will exceed the first, although 
results to date have been far beyond 
expectations and the campaign is con- 
sidered highly successful by Industrial 
Dallas, Inc., and the Industrial De- 
partment. 





Ginger Ale Factory Moved 
To Dallas 





One of the most substantial addi- 
tions to Dallas industrial life was the 
opening of the Texas Big Boy Com- 
pany at 3927 Main street, for the 
manufacture of a pale dry ginger ale 
to bear the name of “Big Boy”. In 
telling of the company’s decision to 
locate in Dallas S. B. Karnes, formerly 
of Charlotte, N. C., president of the 
company, said that Dallas had been 
chosen after he and his associates had 
investigated the possibilities of every 
city in the South. “Dallas is central- 
ly located with ideal distributing con- 
nections and serves the needs of an 
enormous trade territory. We are 
thoroughly sold on the advantages of 
Dallas and the possibilities for our 
future here.” 


The Dallas Bar Association has 
chosen as its president for the coming 
year Harry P. Lawther, prominent 
attorney. 
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HE following is a summary of 

market conditions all over the 

world at the beginning of 1929, 

as shown by radio and cable re- 
ports received at the Houston District 
Office of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce: 


Mexico 


General business in Mexico was 
quiet during the week ended January 
5, on account of the holidays, but an 
improvement in the near future is an- 
ticipated in commercial circles. With 
a view to relieving the difficult situa- 
tion in the textile industry, the mills 
located in the states of Puebla and 
Tlaxcala have commenced under the 
supervision of delegates of the De- 
partment of Industry, Commerce and 
Labor, to make adjustments in their 
personnel. The new Mexican Labor 
Code, which is at present being re- 
vised by a commission of representa- 
tives of capital and labor will, it is 
reported, be ready for submission to 
Congress on January 12. 


Argentina 


The weather throughout the week 
continued favorable and crop prospects 
are excellent. The outlook for the 
coming year is good. Failures in De- 
cember resulted in liabilities amount- 
ing to 18,000,000 paper pesos or double 
those of the previous month. The port 
congestion continues owing to extra 
heavy inbound and outbound traffic. 


Brazil 


General business has remained quiet 
and exchange transactions dull with 
only the Bank of Brazil trading. 
Revenues of the Port of Rio de Janeiro 
show an increase of 60,000 contos 
($7,000,000) or 15 per cent in 1928 as 
compared with 1927. Federal Dis- 
trict tax rates, including those for 
automobiles, remain unchanged for 
1929. An official text of the new cot- 
ton tariff schedule is not yet available. 


Peru 


The merchandise movement and dis- 
tribution of stocks continue sluggish 
as merchants and importers begin 
taking their annual inventories and 
the balancing of their accounts. Col- 
lections also continue slow but retail- 
ers and importers regard the busi- 
ness outlook optimistically. Farm 
labor is now fully occupied in planting 
the new cotton crop. The building 
trades are active. The 1929 budget 
totalling Lp. 12,583,636 (approximate- 
ly $50,335,000), has received the sanc- 
tion of Congress and the President. 


Canada 


Wholesale and retail trade is sea- 
sonally dull. Reports from retailers 
indicate that winter lines are moving 
rather slowly, partly because of an 
erratic season and some carryover of 


World Business Is 


heavy clothing and other goods is an- 
ticipated. There are also some indi- 
cations of a financial stringency in 
parts of Alberta Province where crop 
grades were especially poor. Employ- 
ment in Canada continues to run well 
above the figures of the previous year, 
the seasonal contraction having been 
less this winter than usual. 


Newfoundland 


City and outport wholesale and re- 
tail trade has been stimulated by 
Christmas purchases but is now 
quiescent with inventory in progress. 
The mines and paper mills have en- 
joyed a profitable year. Codfish 
prices and demand remain unchanged 
and herring fishery is showing good 
results. 


United Kingdom 


British trade conditions did not 
change materially during December. 
A decline in industrial activity in 
December is indicated by decreased 
country check clearings through Lon- 
don, lower provincial bank clearings, 
and decreased railway receipts. Latest 
labor returns reveal a slight decrease 
in unemployment, which, however, 
continues extremely high. A _ slight 
improvement has taken place in the 
coal, iron and textile industries, while 
continuation of the nationalization 
program is apparent from recent im- 
portant steel mergers. Building trades 
are experiencing the usual seasonal 
slackness. The freight market shows 
a generai feeling of optimism among 
vessel owners. Cotton yarn business 
is patchy, but cloth demand is fairly 
active. 


Czechoslovakia 


No important changes were recorded 
during December in the generally 
satisfactory economic situation in 
Czechoslovakia. A _ slight improve- 
ment and somewhat better prospects 
for the future were noticeable in the 
flax industry, which has been de- 
pressed during the past year. 


Denmark 


The outlook for 1929 is reported 
bright, revealing no cause for relapse 
and promising continued slow general 
improvement. Christmas trade was 
very heavy and the rising trend of 
preceding months was maintained ex- 
cept for seasonal lowering of activities 
in building and outdoor works, which 
caused a slight increase in unemploy- 
ment to about 61,000 at the close of 
the year. Shipping remains well oc- 
cupied with no idle tonnage. The of- 
ficial wholesale index was 151 for 
November, a rise of one point. 


Finland 


In general Finland experienced a 
satisfactory year and the favorable 
fundamental progress continued. 
Money, however, became increasingly 








Good 


tight with rates higher. As these un- 
favorable conditions are considered 
temporary however, no particular con- 
cern is felt for the business future. 
Increased output and export in the 
pulp, paper and plywood branches 
were the leading features of a gen- 
erally satisfactory industrial situation. 
Conditions in agriculture and saw- 
milling were somewhat unfavorable, 
but the textile, leather, shoes, and 
metal industries remained normal. 
The labor market was generally sat- 
isfactory and there are indications of 
less strife during 1929. Business at 
the commercial banks increased and 
deposits throughout the country ad- 
vanced. 


France 


Business interests in France are 
conducting an active campaign for a 
general tax reform, claiming that the 
present tax situation is seriously hin- 
dering normal economic development. 
The retail holiday trade is reported to 
have been disappointing. 


Italy 


The year 1928 has been one of ad- 
justment of Italian industry to stabil- 
ization and though the mechanics of 
this operation are almost complete, 
the economic phases attendant thereon 
are considered still unsatisfactory. 
Manufacturing costs are still consider- 
ed too high and wages too low and the 
result is that manufacturers are in dif- 
ficulties, particularly exporters. The 
wage reductions incident to the stabil- 
ization of the lira were not followed 
by a lowering of living costs which 
remain at approximately the same 
levels as before stabilization. Im- 
provement of industrial conditions was 
noted during the closing months of the 
year, but over the greater part of 1928 
products were sold at or below costs 
in order to retain markets and heavy 
drains were made upon resources ac- 
cumulated from the profitable opera- 
tions of the period when Italian in- 
dustry traded on a depreciated lira. 
Exchange remained even without of- 
ficial backing and foreign supporting 
credits have not been renewed for the 
coming year. The Government plans 
for land reclamation and road im- 
provement are expected to increase 
the country’s productivity and at the 
same time to take care of the Italian 
unemployment problem. This, how- 
ever, is not serious as unemployment 
at the close of the year registered only 
223,000 as compared with 275,000 at 
the close of 1927. The year 1929 
promises slow but steady improve- 
ment in the general industrial and 
commercial position, provided business 
can support the present heavy taxa- 
tion and costs of living can be re- 
duced to afford labor a better real 
wage and an improved standard of 
living. 


Sweden 


The Swedish industrial situation is 
characterized by unusually high pro- 
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duction in the principa] export indus- 
tries which are endeavoring to recover 
the losses incurred during the labor 
difficulties in the early part of the 
year. The difficulties are also largely 
responsible for this year’s heavy im- 
port surplus. Several domestic in- 
dustries, especially cotton goods and 
shoe and leather, show reduced sales 
because of the lowered purchasing 
power of the workers. The present 
financial conditions are excellent. 
Certain factors point to some retro- 
gression in general business activity 
during the first half of 1929. It is 
estimated that about half of next 
year’s production of newsprint has 
already been sold, and the paper mills 
are consequently very active. 


Yugoslavia 


Government revenues continue to 
fall below budget estimates, but ef- 
fective control of expenditures is re- 
flected in the maintenance of a small 
surplus. Parliament has approved the 
bill providing for a loan of approxi- 
mately $22,000,000 by the Sweden 
Match Corporation to the State 
Monopolies Administration. This 
agreement provides for the immediate 
payment of $7,000,000, as the first 
instalment. 


Australia 


General business conditions in 
Australia are seasonally dull, but a 
fair holiday trade is reported. A de- 
cline in dairy production is reported 
in Victoria and New South Wales, but 
rains are further benefiting the 
pastoral situation in Queensland. 


China 


General operating conditions in the 
Shanghai area continue unchanged. 
The usual quietness in imports pre- 
ceding Chinese New Year is notice- 
able, with its usual temporary cessa- 
tion of export activities. It is evident 
that the Chinese New Year settlement 
period will be weathered by Chinese 
dealers with a minimum of failures. 
All foreign loan and indemnity obliga- 
tions secured on customs revenues are 
reported met in full, as well as serv- 
ices on interest and redemption of all 
domestic loans secured on cancelled 
indemnities. Full payment of interest 
was also made on those domestic loans 
which are secured on customs revenue 
surplus and the service of which is 
under the control of the officiating 
Inspector General. Redemption pay- 
ments on several of these loans are 
understood to have been made, but 
insufficiency of revenue surplus pre- 
vented this item being paid in full and 
such payments, therefore, are still be- 
hind schedule. 


South Africa 


Satisfactory business conditions in 
December, with a Christmas retail 
trade heavier than ever before, com- 
pleted a generally satisfactory year 
for South African foreign and do- 
mestic business. Although there was 
drought in some sections, and delayed 
summer rains were the source of an- 
xiety to agriculturists in respect to 


the 1929 crop outlook, the satisfactory 
rainfall in late November and 
December brightened farm prospects 
very materially, so that an optimistic 
note prevails. Mineral production has 
made significant strides during the 
year and the 1929 forecast for all lines 
of production, including gold, is mod- 
erately optimistic. The high level of 
railway revenues and customs receipts 
established during the year appears to 
indicate a generally sound develop- 
ment of trade, and a satisfactory state 
of local purchasing power which has 
advanced imports materially over the 
excellent returns of 1927. Local in- 
dustries are generally well employed 
and are expanding their output. 





INDEX NUMBERS 
Cost of Building 
Construction 


1913 Costs—100 
December, 1928 


Ali Other 
Texas States 
Lee eae 200.0 204.4 
Brick, Wood 
Frame ....:..... 195.0 214.3 
Brick, Steel 
or 190.0 197.8 
Reinforced 
Concrete .......... 188.0 202.2 
All Construc- 
SEN ke 193.2 204.6 
—Figures by American Apprais- 
al Co. 
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Butler Bros. Will Operate 
Chain 


A nationwide chain of retail variety 
stores is being planned by Butler 
Bros., according to an announcement 
made by A. M. Matson, head of: the 
local branch of that company. Many 
of these will be located in the Dallas 
trade territory and will be served by 
the Dallas branch. 








Schaeffer Garment Co. 
Opens Here 





Stock rooms to serve the retail 
trade of Texas and the Southwest 
have been opened by the Schaeffer 
Garment Company at 902 Commerce 
street under the management of Leon 
A. Aaron. Ready-to-wear garments, 
with women’s coats and dresses as 
specialties, will be carried. 
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Light Company Statistics Show 
Big Dallas Growth 


On the rather generally accepted 
theory that statistical information 
from a public utility constitutes an 
effective barometer of business con- 
ditions in the community it serves, 
some figures provided by Dallas 
Power & Light Company will be of 
very special interest to Dallas busi- 
ness men. 


We have described 1928 as a year 
of progress and development in Dallas. 
The figures provided by Dallas Power 
& Light Company relate to the year 
just closed and furnish specific data 
in support the contention. 


At the close of 1928 Dallas Power & 
Light Company listed 5,933 more cus- 
tomers than at the end of 1927. The 
company had 194 more power cus- 
tomers on its system than at the end 
of 1927, with a total additional horse 
power actually installed of 65,100. 
These twin totals constitute a graphic 
evidence of genuine, demonstrable 
progress in population and industrial 
activity. 


The company employed an average 
of 805 persons during the year and 
distributed to these employees a total 
of $1,315,467. Its purchases for the 
year aggregated $1,250,000 and it is 
most interesting to note that in con- 
formance with the company policy of 
placing its business locally as far as 
practicable about 90% of its purchases 
for the entire year went to Dallas 
business houses. 


Dallas Power & Light Company 
looks forward to a busy construction 
year, and the formidable sum of 
$3,530,000 has been budgeted under 
this heading, of which approximately 
$3,241,000 is embraced under the clas- 
sification of “new construction.” The 
largest item in the utility’s 1929 bud- 
get under the head of construction is 
for the addition to the generating sta- 
tion, aggregating $2,850,000 of which 
$2,750,000 is classified under “new con- 
struction.” The objective in this build- 
ing activity is the addition of 25,000 
kilowatts, or 33,000 horse power, of 
installed generating capacity at the 
central power plant. The preliminary 
work on this great undertaking has 
actually been launched. 


Most business men realize that pub- 
lic utilities do not blunder into huge 
expansion programs. Surveys much 
more searching than is customary 
where smaller sums are involved in- 
variably precede such decisions and 
indicate that the confidence dis- 
played by Dallas Power & Light Com- 
pany in the immediate future of our 
city is about as complete an indorse- 
ment of the optimistic viewpoint as 
can be well imagined. 








Printers Review 1928 





As we turn our backs upon 1928 and 
face the new year, with its problems, 
its possibilities and its responsibili- 
ties, we know that the record of the 
past is closed and that whether we 
have been glad or sad, rich or poor, 
what is about to happen is of far 
greater importance than what has al- 
ready taken place. 

“The moving finger writes and hav- 
ing writ, moves on; nor all your piety 
and wit can call it back to cancel half 
a line, nor all your tears wash out 
a word of it.” How true that is of 
business. The record of 1928 is “in 
the bag” with all its profits, or losses 
as the case may be. 

And yet there is a virtue in casting 
a backward look over the year just 
past. In the first place, we can learn 
better from experience than from any 
other teacher and if we can put a fin- 
ger on our faults and short-comings, 
we can the better hope to correct 
them. And in the second place, per- 
haps in 1928 we may catch the trend 
of what is going to happen in 1929. 

As a matter of fact, an impartial 
review of 1928 does not indicate that 
it held any cause for general lamenta- 
tion but on the contrary it was for the 
most part a period of sound business 
activity and normal prosperity. No 
one who studies the information con- 
tained in this issue can fail to be im- 
presed with a feeling that the record 
of the year was better than might 
have been expected from the predict- 
ions made at its start. 

The editors of this publication felt, 
and stated their belief that 1928 
would be a satisfactory year for 
printers who were alive to the de- 
velopment of the industry but many 
leading men in the industry were 
frankly cautious as to the outlook. 

Today, while there is some natural 
difference of opinion as to how good 
business has been, the great majority 
declares that 1928 was a good year. 

This viewpoint is borne out by the 
survey made by “Printing” and re- 
ported in this issue. It is the first 
survey of its kind ever attempted in 
the printing industry and it reveals 
exactly how the ordinary printers, the 
rank and file, fared during the year 
just closed. The analysis of this sur- 
vey shows that out of all those who 
replied (approximately five percent 
of all the printers of the country) 
seventy-three percent reported a big- 
ger volume of business in 1928 than 
in 1927; sixty-five percent reported 
increased profits and sixty percent 
reported more work on contract or 
otherwise actually lined up than at 
this time a year ago. 

Opinion of the leading men in the 
industry, while not unanimous, leads 
to the same conclusion. For instance, 
while Frank J. Smith, president of 
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the United Typothetae, does not re- 3 


gard the past year as entirely satis- 
factory, the vice-president of the great 
international printers organization, 
George R. Keller, says: “1928 has been 
a better year than 1927 in both sales 
and profits, but not to any alarming 
extent.” Luther Rogers says: “Con- 
tact with the printing industry during 
1928, speaking in a general way, leads 
me to the conclusion that the year 
has been a good one for printers.” 
As to 1929, the opinion is almost 
unanimous that it will prove to be an 
era of unusually good business. With 
the Presidential election over, there 
is a tendency to cast off restraint and 
one authority prophesies at least six 
years of continued prosperity. 
—Printing 





Change and Then Change 
By GEORGE J. HURST 


In ‘Printing’ 





About the only thing we can count 
on as unchanging is the need of 
change. Conditions change, customers 
change; products and the hired hands 
change. A new method is adopted 
after what we think is a thorough 
analysis, when competition and inven- 
tion order a change. We fit a new 
man in a niche that seems to meet our 
exact measurements and he finds it 
necessary to leave. Then just when we 
pat ourselves on the back that we 
have “everything all set” we see an 
urgent need for a change. Change is 
thus the only sure factor in business. 

Yet business would be drier than 
the Volstead requirement if it were 
not for this constant state of flux. 
Youngsters would be oldsters before 
they got a chance to do their stuff. 
Opportunity would be knocking in 
vain on doors that now fly open to the 
summons. Styles would still be of 
Puritan and Pilgrim type. The game 
of business would be a drab routine 
without the novelty that constant 
change brings to it. It would indeed 
be a bore. 

Each century, each decade and each 
year bring their quota of change. The 
year 1928 developed certain marked 
trends that will prepare us better for 
the 1929 schedule, if we but recognize 
their characteristics. 


Profitable Change 


A change which every printer 
should recognize as a distinct profit 
to him is the public acceptance of the 
business man as a professional. It 
is not so far back that the business 
man was looked at askance. Then he 
was envied if not feared. 

A tinge of disrespect ran through 
this envy and fear. The professionals, 
on the other hand, were looked up to 
as a different breed of men, a bit 
finer, less sordid breed, placed some- 
what on a higher scale than the money 
grabbers of industry and trade. Hap- 
pily this aspect of public opinion has 
at last met up with the need of 
change. 

Business itself is responsible for 
lowering the barriers against it, by 
stepping out and proving that it is 
capable of self management. Where 
before it waited for politicians to 
raise the hue and cry against it and 
then proceed to regulate it, business 
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now-a-days proves itself its best reg- 
ulator. One industry after another 
have chosen business men of out- 
standing ability to act as reconcilers 
of divergent interests. Through their 
efforts have come closer studies of 
marketing, merchandising, production, 
accounting, etc., all of which have 
tended to show both business men and 
the public alike that all business is a 
service which depends solely for its 
success on fulfilling the wants of man. 
Good Will 

The good will built up on this con- 
ception of business has shown an ac- 
crued value to all who have practiced 
it. The stock market alone is a ba- 
rometer of it. Stocks of companies 
which have laid out broad sales cam- 
paigns and freely made them known 
to the public and then backed them 
up with products which answer to 
their advertised descriptions, are sell- 
ing anywhere from three to ten times 
their book value. The difference can 
be largely attributed to good will built 
on promised performance and pros- 
pects for future appreciation. 

Another change which has felt more 
emphasis during 1928, and which is of 
immediate interest to printers, is the 
growing appreciation for things of 
beauty. This is a human character- 
istic which the rank and file of Amer- 
ica are beginning to have the leisure 
to enjoy and cultivate. The business 
significance of this trend is great. It 
is felt in all lines, but nowhere will it 
be more profitable than in the profes- 
sion of printing. The “Art Preserva- 
tive of All Arts” has long lagged in 
showing its true value. With a great- 
er conception of beauty as a sales 
factor printing can be made the step- 
ping-stone to a full realization of the 
esthetic and artistic. 


Better Attitude 


Sham splendor no longer satisfies 
the public. The half way mark of true 
appreciation has been crossed. Along 
with it has come the trend toward 
willingness to pay for true worth. 
Costs are being balanced against 
worth rather than books and price. 
Beauty is beating down the dollar bar- 
rier. For the printer who keeps a lit- 
tle ahead of the crowd in this new 
appreciation of beauty there is a dol- 
lar-and-cents side to this change. 

There have been other changes dur- 
ing 1928 which are important to the 
Printing Profession but they are 
mostly economic and public. The real- 
ization that the buying public and the 
wage-earning public are identical and 
that poor wages make poor markets 
is a new business attitude, the accept- 
ance of which may be 1928’s historical 
episode. 

The growth in public participation 
in the ownership of industry was 
marked in 1928. Capitalists and in- 
vestors changed from bond buyers to 
stock buyers. This fostered the mer- 
ger movement which in turn has 
strengthened many weak spots in our 
industrial structure. Printers’ will 
fee] its benefits through the keener 
competition for markets and_ the 
broader publicity campaigns which 
ampler treasures make possible. 

If is, however, to the higher respect 
in: which the printer is held and the 
broadened field for the exercise of his 


abilities that most attention should be 
called. These are changes of immedi- 
ate moment and which will prove of 
greatest benefit during 1929. 





Industry and Trade in 1929 


By WILLIAM F. WHITING 
Secretary of Commerce 


Some of the more important eco- 
nomic forces which dominate the busi- 
ness situation as we enter the New 
Year are credit conditions, the degree 
of accumulation of merchandise stocks 
and of speculation in them, the size of 
the crops and of our current industrial 
output, the rate of wages and volume 
of employment, and the prospects of 
foreign trade. 

With respect to credit conditions 
1928 has been an extraordinary year. 
The outflow of gold which began in 
the autumn of 1927 continued during 
the first half of 1928 and caused a re- 
versal in the easy money situation 
that had prevailed for several years. 
Public attention has been fixed on the 
rise in the rates on stock-exchange 
90-day time loans from 4% per cent 
in January to 7% per cent in the 
early autumn and the even greater 
rise in call money rates. It is well, 
however, to note that bank credit for 
commercial purposes has been in 
ample supply at rates ranging from 
less than % per cent higher in south- 
ern and western cities to slightly over 
1 per cent in New York City while 
open-market rates for commercial 
paper have increased by only 114 per 
cent during the year. 


Agriculture’s Growth 

Agricultural output during the past 
year was about 5 per cent larger than 
in 1927 and there was an even greater 
expansion in manufacturing produc- 
tion, but neither stocks of raw ma- 
terials nor of manufactured goods 
have shown any general tendency to 
accumulate. There is no considerable 
speculation in commodities and whole- 
sale prices average about the same as 
a year ago. 

Wages continue at a high level and 
unemployment has been reduced to a 
minimum. There has been a continued 
demand for additional workers by mer- 
cantile establishments, hotels, and the 
automotive industry and _ factories 
have once more been increasing the 
number on their payrolls. Labor con- 
flicts in the coal and cotton textile in- 
dustries were settled during the past 
year and relations in most sections of 
the labor world are now amicable. 

Automotive Activity 

Activity in the automotive and con- 
struction industries has been sustained 
and is particularly noteworthy. Auto- 
mobile production has been at a high- 
er level in recent months than at any 
earlier period and contracts for future 
construction have been substantially 
greater than in the corresponding 
period a year ago. Production of 
many related products, such as iron 
and steel, cement, gasoline, and rub- 
ber tires has been stimulated as a re- 
sult of these developments. 

Foreign, as well as domestic, de- 
mand for the products of our farms 
and factories is steadily expanding. 
During the past year there has been 
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an exceptionally large growth of our 
exports of finished manufactures. 

In general it may be stated that 
both industry and trade are excep- 
tionally active as we enter the New 
Year. 





Highway Costs 


Where does money go when it is 
spent, has been a query on the tip of 
tongues since the invention of money 
some 3000 years ago. 

In the case of roads, however, the 
Iowa State Highway Commission has 
prepared an illuminating answer, ac- 
cording to E. E. Duffy, highway ex- 
pert. All things considered, labor re- 
ceives a trifle more than half of the 
construction cost of a mile of pave- 
ment. The cost of stone aggregate, 
cement, reinforcing steel, freight and 
other construction costs account for 
the remainder of the charge. 

In Iowa the construction cost of a 
mile of pavement has averaged 
$26,184. Of this amount 52 per cent, 
or $13,706, goes to labor through 
various channels. 

Costs for a mile of highway are dis- 
tributed as follows: Stone aggregate 
$3,441, cement $5,856, reinforcing steel 
$850, freight $5,520, grading $2,000, 
miscellaneous contractors’ costs, in- 
cluding profits, $8,517. 

From these items labor receives the 
following amounts: Stone aggregate 
$1,032, cement $3,116, reinforcing steel 
$255, freight $2,448, grading $1,500; 
and the labor portion of miscellaneous 
contractor’s costs, $6,855. 

“From these studies it is apparent 
that the circulation of money is not 
unlike the circulation of blood,” said 
Mr. Duffy. “Eventually it gets back 
to the starting point. The general 
citizenry of Iowa, for instance, 
through the recently passed $100,- 
000,000 bond issue, will pay for the 
construction of some 3,400 additional 
miles of paving. This program will 
mean that Iowa labor alone will be 
benefited to the tune of more than 
$50,000,000. 

“With this considerable pavement 
mileage reducing car coperating costs 
of Iowa motorists to a point where the 
bond issue charges will be more than 
compensated for, it is obvious that 
bond issues and improved road pro- 
grams are decidedly good business. 
Some students of economics point out 
that this very progressiveness of State 
and local governments and the result- 
ant wide distribution of funds has in 
no small part accounted for current 
prosperity.” 

—Lone Star Constructor. 





Ten Certainties of Life 
Insurance 
By DR. L. D. YOUNG 


in ‘‘Texas Insurance”’ 


The word insurance has no uncer- 
tain sound. It rings like the gold 
standard. It has fixed place in our 
vocabulary, is here to stay. There 
are ten certainties concerning insur- 
ance: 

I. Insurance does not live in the 
twilight, but in the noon-day glory; 
dwells no longer in the debatable 
zone, but in moral certainty. It is 
one of the established institutions 














Increases Property 
Values By Attracting 
Industries 


Of all the advantages offered by your community to attract 
new industries, Natural Gas—a dependable supply of Natural 
Gas—comes close to the head of the list. And what is the 
result of new industries? More people, more business, more 
prosperity, greater property values, for present and prospective 
property owners. You can safely buy and hold property in a 
community. that is well served by Natural Gas, because it’s 
certain to grow. Do you realize that the growth in property 
values due directly or indirectly to the community asset of 
Natural Gas off-sets the cost of gas consumed for heating and 
cooking? Yes, Natural Gas is a real asset to your town. And 
it is our pleasure to help stimulate the growth of the com- 


munity, by rendering a dependable gas service. 
C O. 
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ZUBER & ZUBER 


Wholesale. Collections 
408 Santa Fe Bldg. 


Established 1918 
C. B. Zuber F. M. Zuber 

















Passenger Freight 





Hunter - Hayes Co. 


S. W. Representatives 


HOUSTON SAN ANTONIO 
DALLAS 














Stroter-Peterson Co. 


GENERAL INSURANCE 
AND SURETY BONDS 


1613-15 Republic Bank Bldg. 
2-1818 2-7552 




















S. Koenigsberg, 
Inc. 


Tailors and 
Importers 


MAKERS OF MEN’S FIN E 
WEAR EXCLUSIVELY 


1306% Main St. 


























ATLAS 


Metal Buildings 


to fit the needs of every business. We 
build to your specifications—FIRE- 
PROOF metal warehouses, garages, 
filling stations, cold drink stands, or 
any type building desired. 


Atlas Metal Works 
DALLAS 








of society. As long as society exists 
insurance will be necessary. 

II. Insurance is not a substitute, 
but a regular; is not kept on the 
side lines by -a~ suspicious public 
sentiment, but participates in the 
game of ‘life every day and every- 
where. Nothing will take the place 
of insurance in a_ well-regulated 
order of things, made up of thought- 
ful men and lovély families. 

III. Insurance is not a luxury, but 
a necessity, a staple article, one of 
those things which a man must take 
into account. In the making of an 
annual budget, insurance should be 
sure of its place, Just as groceries, 
taxes and charities have a place in 
the budget, so insurance should be 
annually included. 

IV. Insurance is largely a matter 
of salesmanship. The argument has 
already been made. The reasons 
have been recorded. Insurance is a 
good thing and buyers are in the 
market. It is our business to sell 
our company and the policy which 
meets their og needs. A good 
line of talk by a man who knows 
his stuff, backed by sterling char- 
acter, will sell insurance in all mar- 
kets. 

Society is sold on insurance. It 
is up to us to sell our kind. 

V. Insurance is a social asset, 
practices the social gospel of our 
modern life. No man lives to him- 
self, business must recognize the 
social implications. Insurance helps 
us to solve the social problem. It 
is a problem and a difficult one. In 
Chicago one in every twenty-eight 
persons is given relief by the city or 
relief agencies. In New York out 
of every ten persons who die one is 
buried in the Potters’ Field. Thirty 
percent of the city and town popula- 
tion of England live in extreme pov- 
erty. In America ten million live 
habitually very near the poverty line. 
Insurance has been touched by the 
sentiment of Markham’s Man With a 
Hoe” and is helping to bear the 
burden. 


Man With a Hoe 


“Bound by the weight of cen- 
turies, he leans upon his hoe and 
gazes on the ground, the empti- 
ness of ages in his face, and on 
his back the burden of the 
world.” 

VI. Insurance deals with the stern 
realizaticns of life, misfortune, suf- 
fering, death. Constant considera- 
tion of these realities and contact 
with the hard necessities of life make 
for genuineness in the lives of in- 
surance workers and real service to 
the community. 

VII. Insurance is a character pro- 
ducer. It stimulates forethought and 
individual responsibility. According 
to Daniel Webster, individual re- 
sponsibility is the greatest idea which 
the human mind can contemplate. In- 
surance is a character builder when 
she persuades the young men to as- 
sume responsibility for those for 
whom they are directly responsible. 


*, The man who takes no thought for 


tomorrow is lacking in character. 
Insurance is a wise master-builder in 
awakening for forethought of our 
American manhood, 

VIII. Insurance is a_  Nation- 
Builder. It supplies money in large 


sums to other worthy institutions. 
Many educational and eleemosynary 
institutions have been made possible 
because of the financial bigness and 
patriotic purpose of these great in- 
surance companies. Our national ex- 
pansion has been fostered and fur- 
thered by the forward-looking men 
who direct the affairs of these great 
companies which insure the future 
against poverty and shame. 

IX. Insurance lives its life and 
does its work on the threshold of 
eternity. Representatives of the in- 
surance world are wont to remind 
us, one and all, of the uncertainty of 
life, the necessity of making wise 
provision for the future. The last 
hours of one’s life are made more 
comfortable by the assurance that 
his dependents will be cared for 
when he has passed within the veil. 
Insurance workers cannot engage in 
such vital work without dignifying 
their ang | and lifting the level of 
all those o toil and spin. 

X. Insurance is a blessing. It is 
thrice blessed. It blesses him that 
sells, him that buys, and _ society 
that reaps its benefits. 





STUDIOUS LOAFING 


Real success in retiring from busi- 
ness or the professions requires care- 
ful thought and preparation. A man 
who has a good serviceable hobby, 
such as golf, usually retires success- 
fully. Many men are unable to re- 


‘tire because they can find nothing to 


do that is as interesting as what they 
are doing. To be happy in retirement 
means almost as much preparation as 
being happy at work. 





APPEAL IN BUSINESS 

Women now spend such an over- 
whelming proportion of the family 
income that business must recognize 
her as chief purchasing agent of the 
home. Recent surveys show that 
women buy 81 per cent of the 
groceries, 78 per cent of the drugs, 82 
per cent of the department store’s 
merchandise, 80 per cent of the elec- 
trical apparatus, 80 per cent of the 
jewelry, 98 per cent of the silks, 75 
per cent of the men’s socks, 63 per 
cent of the men’s neckwear, 49 per 
cent of the hardware, 67 per cent of 
the leather goods, 78 per cent of the 
pianos. 





BUSINESS INDICATOR 


The jewelry business, as pointed 
out in Nation’s Business Magazine, is 
a fairly good indicator of general busi- 
ness conditions in any community. If 
the majority of the jewelry shops are 
prosperous, then the whole com- 
munity may be said to be enjoying 
good times. 





SPORTSMANSHIP OF BUSINESS 
Foreign critics tell our business man 
that his life is unbeautiful, unsocial, 
barbarously competitive, and crudely 
neglectful of the civilizing amenities. 
Business pauses in its tasks, furrows 
its eye-brows, smiles, and resumes. 
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The U.S. A. is only a 
few minutes wide 


THE Bell System is ever busy 
reducing the width of Amer- 
ica and the distance between 
cities. For example, in the last 
five years 350 major improve- 
ments, as well as thousands of 
others whose aggregate im- 
portance mounts high, have 
been made in telephone cen- 
tral office equipment. 
Improved operating prac- 
tices have eliminated the ne- 
cessity of your “hanging up” 
and being called back in 95 
per cent of toll and long 
distance calls, adding new 
speed and ease to out of town 


calling. You hold the wire and 
the operator does the rest. 

Since New Year’s Day, 
1927, the average time for 
completing all out of town 
calls has been cut 35 per. cent 
and at the same time the per 
cent of error has been further 
materially reduced. 

There is no standing still in 
the Bell System. Better and 
better telephone service at the 
lowest cost is the goal. Present 
improvements constantly go- 
ing into effect are but the foun- 
dation for the future’s greater 
service. 


“THE TELEPHONE BOOKS ARE THE DIRECTORY OF THE NATION” 


SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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A Dorsey 


filing expert is at your disposal to offer valuable 


A controversy 
suggestions and help install a system to meet 


Losses will occur if this letter is 


not found. ‘The boss is fuming and the office 


girl is in tears. 


OFFICE OUTFITTERS 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS 
LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS 
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Did this ever occur in your office? 
1000-2 Commerce St., Dallas, “Texas 


An Important Letter 


It contained valuable information concerning 


the confirmation of an order. 

has arisen and this letter is needed to substantiate 
A complete, yet simple, filing system will elim- 
your requirements. A call entails no obligations. 


inate trouble and financial losses. 


certain claims. 


The Dorsey Company 
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